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Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S 


FIRST CAMPAIGN 


With Comments by Herbert H. Sargent, 
First Lieutenant Second Cavalry, U.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, with maps, $1.50. 


Lieutenant Sargent, an able student of and competent 
writer on military science, makes in this volume a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the art of war. He 
considers t his campaign in Italy, 1796-97, though 
conducted on a less stupendous scale than many others 
in Napoleon’s remarkable career, was surpasséd by none 
in brilliancy, in completeness, in rapidity of movement, 
and ia strategical combination. While written primarily 
for students of military science, it is none the less inter- 
esting to the generat er. Collectors of works o 

meee eon will find this volume a distinct addition to the 
subject. 


THE WONDERFUL WAPENTAKE 


By J. S. Fletcher (“A Son of the Soil”). 
With 18 illustrations by J. Ayton Syming- 
ton. Crown 8vo, 249 pages, $2 00. 


This is a collection of twenty-five interesting sketches 
of English rural life and manners that have attracted 
unusual attention in the periodical press of London, 
where they originally appeared over the author’s pseu- 
donym, ** A Son of the Soil.” Mr. Fletcher writes feel- 
ingly and lovingly of his wonderful Wapentake, in York- 
shire, and enlists the reader’s attention at the beginning 
and holds it unflaggingly to the end. e author’s 
homely subjects, accuracy of observation, and felicity of 
style strongly suggest the late Richard Jefferies, in whose 
footsteps he is following, and whose place he gives 


promise of filling. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA 


By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. An entirely 
new translation by Prof. M. B. Anderson. 
“Laurel-Crowned Tales.” 16mo, $1.00. 


The previous translations of ‘* Paul and Virginia” can 
lay but little claim to literary merit. The many editions 
that have appeared all seem to have followed the same 
early and imperfect translation. The publishers feel 
warranted in hoping that, by virtue of this exceptionall 
fine translation by so eminent a translator, the tale wi 
now take its place as an English classic. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt Fi price by the publishers, 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 


The Leading 
Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best—supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
tifully printed—new type — handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —a/Z 
denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect 
book."’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


No. 2 
ontainin e latest Anthems, ts, ts, 
Songs and by the authors. 
on Will be issued February 25th 
ice’: Paper Covers, 36c. per copy, postpaid; #3 60 
per Board covers, -80 Cloth, 
.00 per dozen, by express not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E 9th St., New York. ~- 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The March Harper’s 


INCLUDES : 


WAR-SHIPS. 
INDUSTRY. 


SPORT. 
TRAVEL. 
EDUCATION. 
ART. 
SCIENCE. 
FICTION. 


Heredity. 


Ready February 21. 


The Trial Trip of a Cruiser. 


~The Industrial Region 
see, and Georgia. 


The New York Common Schools. 


With 6 Illustrations. | 
BY WILLIAM FLOYD SICARD. 
of Northern Alabama, Tennes- 


With 18 Illustrations. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


Fox-Hunting in the United States. With 17 Illus- 
trations, including Frontispiece. 


BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 


The Literary Landmarks of Jerusa/em. With 10 Il- 
lustrations by F. V. Du Monn. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


BY STEPHEN H. OLIN. 


An American Academy in Rome. With 2 Illustrations. 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 


BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


Two Serials : Hearts Insurgent, by THOMAS HARDY; 
The Princess Aline, by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Four Short Stories. With 10 Illustrations. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


some oftho latest and best 
b arter Johns. 
Bel and the Dragon, superb cantata that 
won first prize at the We National Eistedfodd 
of 1893. rice, $1.00. 
A Sac an - Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, a well cnown Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents. 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 


prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book $1.50. 


Mathews’ Graded Materials 3%. 


By W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. ols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 
A valuable collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
G. F. Junkermann. Price, 10 
The High School Ideal cantvoort.” A col- 
lection of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents. 


Complete MandolinIinstructor 

By E. P. Hod The leading work of its kind now 

before the public. Price, $1, 25, 

TEE CHURCH CO 
Ciacinaatil, New York, Chicago. 


(jospel fJymns 


TUNE FOR COMPLETE W 
EACH HYMN. 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon 
colored cloth, for ®1.00 per Copy 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at 10, 820, &25, 
and $30 per 100, will be issued in February. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York |S.F.C. 4th & Elm, Cincinnati 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 


Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and cuting Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
for circularsto I., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 
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TEER 
EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, posipaid. oa 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. secon 


CANTATAS: 


‘Flower Pralse’’ (20 cts) “Festival of th 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) “*Underthe Pailms’’<30 


MUSIGAL VISITOR % March will contain Enster 


Anthema. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, cuic 
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ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


MAT=-SU- KI 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
, Have much pleasure in introducing to their ; 
¢ 


American clientele MAT=SUeKI-TA. 


their latest perfume 
This delightful 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called 
incomparably 


ious perfume.” 


WONDER CABINET FR EE Missing Link 
Puszle, Devil’s Bottle, Pocket Latest 
Wire Puszle, Spook Photos, Book of Sleight ot 
Hand, Total Value 60c. Sent free with immense 
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Novelties 
Spring Silks 
Colored Poult de Soie, 
Colored Satins, 


Brocades, 
Evening Dress Silks, 


Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, 
Changeable Taffetas, 
Plaid and Stripe Taffetas, 
Check Taffetas, Chiné Taffetas. 


Wedding Fabrics 
Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, | 
White Satin, Poult de Soie, 


NOVELTIES FOR 
BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES 


Plissé Fabrics, Gazes, Chiffons, 
Grenadines, India Pongees, 
Glacé and Miroir Velvets. 


19th 


NEW -YORK 


= — — 


Warner’s Coraline 


by the miilion. Every 


variety Currants, Grapes, 
Ss - 


BERRY PLANTS Hardy Peaches, As 


gus, Rhubarb, Jap. Chestnuts. By mail to all parts U.S. at 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


GROCERIES 


Extra fancy cold-packed Tomatoes 
—regular 15 ct. grade 


Extra fancy Baby Corn, most de- 
licious variety packed; 18 and 
20 cts. everywhere 


Our 


TEAS and COFFEES 


are specially selected for us, 
and our 


45 ct. TEA 


is as good in flavor and strength as the usual 


15° 


80 ct. grade elsewhere. 


‘| Groceries and Harness 
| Our Two New Departments. Try-Them and Save Money 


HARNESS 


Better grades for less money than are quoted 
in this city. 


BUGGY HARNESS 


$12.50 and up. 


RUNABOUT HARNESS 
$28.00 and up. 


Coupe and Coach Harness 
Road and. Stable Blankets 


and all stable articles at the same 
low prices. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 


O 


CHENILLE 
TABLE COVERS: 


Beautifully fig- 
ured, one yard 
square, in 
light and 
dark blue, 
ecru, 
terra 
cotta, 
olive, 
brown, 
and old 


rose. Worth $2.00 each, but a 
fortunate trade circumstance enables 
us to offer them at the remarkably 
low price of 


75 Cents 
In every way a desirable cover— 
rich colorings, graceful designs, and 


heavy ball tringe. Order by mail. 
at once. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


if LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
loF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


OPERA ano ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY | 


CHOO 


GRANQ RAPIOS. MICH. 


a agts.prices. kree book .Dodlars,Fun&Comfort inFruit 
WwW 


ture, full ot information. JAP AN LUMS 


Vritenow. Hale Bros., 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


PUREST BELL. TAL. (Copper and Tin.) 
| MeSHANE BEL. for MD 
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 posept's Coat of 
Many Colors 3 


Beautiful as it wndoubtedly was, 
would have had an added charm 
had it been interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 

For interlining Bed Spreads, 
where warmth is required without 
weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
equal, being light, clean and warm, 
and within the reach of all, so far 
as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fash- 
ioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ton comfortable, and enjoy the 
luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 

at one-tenth the cost, by using 
‘a2 Fibre Chamois. | 


‘ BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘*‘Fibre 
Chamois,’’ as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. | 


be had at the Lining Departments of all 
Dry Goods Stores. 
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“37 UNION SQUARE 
Be 
MAIDEN LANE 


The Outlook 


WORKS The 
and 


NEW YORK. [A MARQUISE. 
OFFICES: ESPECIALLY 
TAUNTON. MASS. 


QUIREMENTS OF 
THOSE OF A TRULY 
REFINED TASTE. 
THE ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS ON THE REVERSE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
34 WASHINGTON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE SIDE OF THE DIFFERENT PIECES 

OF THIS PATTERN SHOW A 

929 CH ESTNUT PLEASING VARIETY OF FLOWERS 
ST. INCLUDING THE ORCHID, GOLDEN 


Rop, CLEMATIS, WILD Rose, Daisy, 
EASTER LILY, CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
FORGET-ME-NOT, ETCc., ETC., 

A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY PIECES 
IS MADE IN THIS PATTERN, NUMBERING OVER 
ONE HUNDRED, AND EMBRACING THE LATEST 
IDEAS IN SILVER SERVICE. 


= 
OUR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS. 


Fine Fur Garments 


We have specially great inducements to present during this week. The following are some of the prices: 

Seal Skin Sacques—$400, reduced to $285; $300, reduced to $200; $250, now $150 and $175. Electric Seal Capes— 
WF $75, reduced to $45; $50, reduced to $30; $35, reduced to $20. Small Furs for Neckwear; Muffs; and every other 
item in the stock, will be sold proportionately low. This is a rare opportunity. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Best Dressmakers 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH AvenuE New York 


are using 


Bias Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Velveteen WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Skirt 
Binding 


The New Church 


will be a permanent source of pride if 
furnished with our continuous 


The Redfern 
a brand of 
the famous 


The N eograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or. type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 


Samples and Booklet 

n ** How to Lird the Dress 
for oc. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. [ox 699, New York. 


‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CIN SIN 


FOUNDRY ELLS 


Steel 


and Side Walls. in lasting 
and fire-proof, suitable for interiors of any 


size and specially adapted to ornamentation.. 


Has splendid Another 
. needed thing in Church building is our 


STEEL ROOFING. 


A request will bring you our catalogue containing 
complete information 


WHEELING CO., 


Office and Works. Wheeling. W. 
Office and Warehouse, No. St, Chie 
Office and Warehouse, No 81 Fulton St., New Fork 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 


required. Trice, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York, 
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HE conflict over the Administration bill 
authorizing the issue of gold bonds in- 


Morgan syndicate was singularly short, 
sharp, and decisive. The bill was re. 
ported to the House at noon on Thursday, 
and at five o Yabook was defeated by a vote of 167 to 120. 
The fact that the contract with the syndicate had been so 
drawn as to pledge $16,000,000 additional interest if 


Congress refused to authorize gold bonds, instead of divid- - 


ing the silver men, divided the goldmen. Only thirty-one 
Republicans followed the leadership of Mr. Reed and voted 
for the Administration bill. Most of these, furthermore, 
took the position that their vote for the bill was in no 
sense an indorsement of the contract made by the Admin- 
istration. Mr. Payne, of New York, said that he was in 
the position of a man whose goods were in the hands of 
thieves who demanded aransom. The passage of this bill 
was the ransom necessary to recover for the public the 
$16,000,000 in the hands of the syndicate. Most of the 
Democrats who supported the bill defended the Presi- 
dent. The final division was sectional rather than partisan, 
just as was the case with the bill of the week before to 
authorize bonds to retire the greenbacks. The East, with 
The South and 
West, with fifty-three exceptions, voted against him. The 
exceptions in the West and South were, as a rule, the 
Democratic representatives of the large cities. The Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen from Chicago, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Memphis, New 


Orleans, Galveston—in short, every considerable city except | 


San Francisco—voted with the President both upon this 

Currency Billand its predecessor. In fact, a close analysis 

of the situation shows very:clearly that the currency issue 

cannot divide the Nation into sections. The great cities 

all over the country are against the coinage of silver; the 

agricultural districts all over the country are in its favor. 
 & 

In the Senate the most important currency matter pre- 
sented was a bill from the Finance Committee providing 
for the unlimited coinage of silver provided a gold dollar’s 
worth of bullion is deposited in payment for the silver 
dollar coined. The passage of such a measure would 


_ Increase the currency as much as a free-coinage bill pure 


and simple, and for this reason all the free-coinage men 
on the Finance Committee voted for it. The provision 
that a gold dollar’s worth of silver must always be pre- 
sented in payment for each silver dollar is believed by the 


silver men to answer the objection urged against free 


coinage pure and simple—that it would result in dollars 
not at par with gold. “No one,” they say, “ would give a 


gold dollar’s worth of bullion for a silver dollar if he thought | 


it likely to depreciate.” The majority in favor of the 


bill, however, was composed exclusively of free-coinage . 


stead of coin bonds to the Rothschild- | 


Senators, and the measure is not likely to win much sup- 
port outside of those ranks. The Senate voted, 30, to | 
27, to take up this measure. The plan is substantially 

that presented by ex-Secretary Windom, and was urged 
upon the last International Conference at Brussels. by 
M. Allard, the representative of: Belgium. It will doubt- 
less be among those presented at the next International 
Conference, which seems likely to be called at the instance 
of Germany. On Saturday last the Reichstag passed by a 
decisive majority a bill providing for the calling of such a 
Conference, and expressing the belief that the remonetiza- 


tion of silver was desirable for the commerce of the world. 


In the German Reichstag, as in our Congress, the division 
on this bill was between city and country. It was-sup- 
ported by the Conservatives, the Agrarians, and the Cath- 
olics, the parties strong in the country, and was opposed 
by the Liberals and the Socialists, the. — strong in 


the cities. 


The bond contract was also discussed in the Senate under 
a resolution offered by Senator Hill declaring that Govern- 
ment bonds should always be paid in the coin preferred by 
the creditors. Senator Sherman, who twenty years ago 
shocked the creditor classes by declaring that any man 
was “a repudiator and an extortioner”’ who demanded 
coin for bonds which had been bought with depreciated 
greenbacks, supported Senator Hill’s resolution, and 
urged that all present bonds had been paid for in gold, 
and therefore must be paid in gold. He mildly criticised 
the Administration, however, for selling privately at 104% 
bonds which would bring 120 in the open market at Lon- | 
don. Senators Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Wolcott, of 
Colorado, vigorously denounced the Administration for 
making this contract, and Senator Hill came to the Presi- 
dent’s defense. The Committee on Appropriations unani- 
mously reported favorably a bill authorizing the issue of © 


. $100,000,000 of three per cent. notes (running two years) 


to meet possible deficiencies, and ee the sale of 
bonds without public competition. 
The lottery forces are making liberal promises of polit- 
ical campaign contributions in order to prevent the pas- 
sage of the pending anti-lottery measure. The public 
appeals from all over the country, South and West as well 
as East, have been so numerous and so urgent that it is 
certain the bill will be passed if it is allowed to come before 
the present House; but it is possible that its coming before ~ 
the House may be prevented, and not impossible that it 
may be so prevented that the country will not know whom to 
hold responsible for the result. If three men in the House 
unite earnestly, the bill will be brought before the House, 
and if brought before the House will be ‘passed. . Those 
three men are Mr. Crisp, Chairman‘of the Committee: on. 
Rules; Mr. Reed, the Republican leader on this Com-. 
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mittee; and Mr. Culberson, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Crisp has already shown himself ready 
to give the House a chance to pass upon this measure. 
If the House does not get such a chance, it will justly hold 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Culberson responsible for the failure. 


The active agitation in New Jersey in favor of a direct 
vote of the people upon measures of great public interest 
has been surprisingly fruitful. In the last two years 
the demand for a trial of the Swiss system of direct 
legislation has become so strong that the opponents of 
popular government fear the indorsement of the referen- 
dum by the present Legislature. The argument that has 
told most heavily in favor of this measure is that it furnishes 
the one efficient means by which the power of the lobby 
can be checked. The “Evening Post” of this city has 
endeavored to combat this argument in favor of the refer- 
endum by pointing out that the larger work of the lobby 
is not the securing of legislation, but the prevention of 
legislation, and derisively asks how the reference to the 
people of laws passed can defeat the lobby in its work 
of keeping laws from being passed. Unconsciously, the 
‘‘ Post,” in its efforts to defeat the more conservative reform 
measure at hand, has advocated the more radical measure 
which is its logical supplement. The “referendum” is 
but one half of direct legislation; the other half is the 
“initiative,” giving to the people at large the right to sub- 
mit measures, and bring them, after discussion, to ) the test of 
a popular vote. When the final decision thus rests with the 
public, the corruption of the legislature becomes a com- 
paratively unprofitable investment. The mere suspicion 
of lobbying for or against a measure is an argument with 
the voters to cast their ballots the other way. If, for 
example, the bill now before the New Jersey Legislature 
to reduce the price of gas in certain large cities to $1 
per thousand had to be submitted to the voters, the gas 
companies could not afford to have it suspected, as it is 
now, that they were lobbying to defeat the bill. It would, 
instead, be to their interests to try to convince the public 
that Mr. Stevens, of Trenton, Professor Bemis, of Chicago, 
and the Gas Commissioners of Massachusetts were all 
mistaken in declaring that gas can be manufactured for 
half the proposed price. We have no faith in direct legis- 
lation as acure for all political evils. But the particular 
evil of bribing legislatures to defeat the obvious interests 
of the public, direct legislation is well calculated to cure. — 


The Prohibition Republicans in Kansas, who succeeded 
in preventing the repeal of the Metropolitan Police Law, 
have been grievously disappointed by the action of their 
Governor in appointing pronounced anti-Prohibitionists to 
fill the Police Commissionerships in two of the principal 
cities. In North Dakota, on the other hand, the Prohibi- 
tionists have won a victory where the liquor-dealers were 
confident that they would win. The bill resubmitting the 
question of prohibition had passed the Senate by a vote 
of 16 to 15, but in the House it was defeated by a vote of 
34 to 22. The Democrats in the Legislature favored re- 
submission, 6 to 2; the Republicans opposed it, 35 to 31 ; 
and the Populists opposed it,10 to 1. In New York State 
the important temperance event of the week was the 
great Catholic mass-meeting on Sunday evening to protest 
against the proposed Sunday opening of the saloons. The 
Rev. A. P. Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers, presiding, said : 
“‘The Catholic clergy to a man are against the opening of 
the saloons on Sunday, and the Catholic clergy have the 
Catholic people at their backs.” Vicar-General J. F. 
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Mooney read from the decree of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore : 


“‘ Sunday laws will not be relaxed, but even more rigidly enforced. 
Greed for gain is at the bottom of any movement which has for its 
object the opening of the saloon on Sunday. The clamor for larger 
liberty is raised by those who would be financially benefited by it—by 
those who would turn Sunday into a day of — that would be 
humanity’s curse.” 


‘That decree,” said Father Mooney, “is our platform on 
the liquor question.” In the Nation at large the important 
temperance event of the week was the presentation at 
Washington of the women’s petition to the Governments 
of the world for the complete suppression of the liquor 
and opium traffics. The petition, four columns wide and 
covering more than a mile of canvas, contains 1,120,000 
One-third of these are from Great Britain, and 
nearly one hundred thousand others are from British 
India. 

The conflict in North Dakota over prohibition was 
closely linked with a conflict over woman suffrage. The — 
opponents of resubmission almost to a man favored woman’s 
suffrage, and expect to get their suffrage amendment 
submitted to the voters at the next election. Similarly, 
in Arizona, where Governor Hughes a few weeks ago urged 
the suppression of the liquor traffic as necessary for the 
financial relief of the Territory, the House of Representa- 
tives last week passed a woman’s suffrage bill by a two- 
thirds majority. In two other Commonwealths the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women was favorably acted 
upon last week. In California an amendment aiming 
to kill the pending woman’s suffrage bill was defeated by 
a vote of 48 to 23; and in Massachusetts the committee 
having in hand the bill to extend municipal suffrage to 
women reported it favorably by a vote of 8 to3. Inno 
case do these votes assure the adoption of woman’s suf- 
frage, for in legislation, as suffragists have learned, it often 
takes more than a dozen-half-victories to equal one whole 
victory. Nevertheless, woman suffrage is this year mani-. 
festing unprecedented strength. 


In South Carolina, political affairs are shaping them- 
selves in a way that would be astonishing were it not that 
a somewhat similar situation had previously been developed 
in Alabama. When the “ Reform” movement was started 
in South Carolina, just as when the Jeffersonian Demo- 
cratic movement was started in Alabama, it was bitterly 
resisted by the richer and more conservative Democrats 
on the ground that it would divide the white vote and 
threaten negro domination. In the first campaign issue 
the Conservatives arraigned the Reformers as traitors to the - 
cause of white sovereignty. But in two years the tables 
have been turned. The great majority of the white people 
have joined the new Reform party (just as in Alabama 
they joined the Jeffersonian party), and the Conservatives 
can hope for control only by means of the negro voters, 
who are ignorant and indifferent regarding the National 
issues raised by the Reformers.’ With this change in party 
interests has come a change in party creeds. The Re- 
formers, who decried the race issue as one of the past, are 
now in favor of a new Constitution to disfranchise the 
negroes, and the Conservatives, at least: in great numbers, 
have united with the negro in a fight against such a Con- 
stitution. The following, under the title “‘ Conservatives 
Should Take Warning,” is quoted by the Charleston “ News 
and Courier ” from the Greenville ‘“‘ News ” (both Conserva- 
tive organs): 
“In 1876 we told the negroes, ‘ Our interests are all the same. We 
will take care of you in taking care of ourselves.’ And we meant it 
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honestly. But when we had the negro helpless we ‘sorter’ forgot 


him in taking care of ourselves. We have elbowed him this way and 
that. We have taken his vote, and squeezed him out of the juries, 
and now we are calling a convention to destroy him utterly in poli- 
tics and to take from him the part of the school funds we can’t fudge 
away from him by hook or crook. White men who trust somebody 
else to take care of them will have about the same experience.” 

In this strange way the Conservatives, for fear their own 
power will be utterly destroyed, have joined with the negroes 
in the present campaign. The Republicans have held a con- 
vention which adopted a Conservative financial platform, 
and issued an address to the colored citizens calling upon 
them to make one last struggle, not for their party, but for 
their race. The negro ministers, who heretofore have always 
worked in politics individually and not as a body, have 
likewise called a convention to organize a registration cam- 


paign among their people. If the Reformers secure control 


of the Constitutional Convention, it is feared they will adopt 
the Mississippi system, under which a white man can vote 
if Democratic election officers decide that he understands 
the Constitution when read to him, and a negro cannot vote 
if the same unprejudiced authorities decide that he does 
not understand it. The issue is indeed a serious one for the 
negro people, for while it is a good thing for them to retire 
from active politics, it is a bad thing for them to lose their 
rights to be a part of the public whose interests must be 
consulted in enacting laws. 

The strongest testimony to the excellence of the appoint- 
ments just made by Mayor Strong, of New York, under 
the Power-of-Removal Bill, is the dismay which they have 
caused among the professional Republican partisans. Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Platt’s follower, Mr. Lexow, openly ex- 
press their disappointment, and ‘intimate clearly enough 
that what is displeasing to themselves must involve the 
ruin of the party. But neither does the party, outside of 
these self-appointed advisers, seem disturbed, nor does the 
general public find in the appointments cause for anything 
but approval. Mayor Strong has carried out the only 
pledges he has ever made—namely, to fill the offices with 
the best men he could find, regardless of party affiliations. 
The only practical difficulty he has met has been in per- 
suading the right men to sacrifice personal interests in 
order to give their services to the city—a difficulty which 
must seem novel indeed to Tammany Democrats and 
Platt Republicans. Mr. Andrews, the new Commissioner 
of Police, was for some years a United States Army offi- 

cer, and his knowledge of discipline and organization 
account for his appointment to succeed the notorious 
Sheehan. He is nota politician, but has voted with the 


Democrats in National matters. Francis M. Scott, the 


new Corporation Counsel, is an able lawyer, has done good 
service on the Aqueduct Board, was the Municipal League’s 
candidate for Mayor in 1891, and is an anti-Tammany 
Democrat. This appointment was solely for ability and fit- 
ness. The list of appointees to the Civil Service Board of 
Commissioners-and to the Board of Park Commissioners 
includes Republicans, Democrats, and Independents, and, 

so far as we have seen, hardly one of the appointments 
has been at all criticised by any one on the score of ability, 
fitness, or integrity. The only complaint has been that of 
the machine politician, who insists that unless his machine 
is properly oiled in off-years by lucrative appointments it 
will not work well in National elections. This piteous 
plaint will not receive much attention in this year of: non- 
partisan reform. Mr. William Brookfield, the new Com- 
missioner of Public Works, is the only man among Mayor 
Strong’s appointees who is chiefly known as a politician. 

He is at the same time a man of high character and recog- 
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nized ability, and if the fact that he has been the leader 
of the anti-Platt Republicans has had much to do with the 
Mayor’s choice, that choice may be taken as a plain and 
amply deserved rebuke to recent attempts at dictation on 
the part of the now humiliated Boss of New York. 


The Attorney-General of New York has decided against 


the Brooklyn trolley strikers on every point made in their 


applicgtion that the charters of the trolley companies be > 
_vacated. The fact that the companies were charged with 


violating the ten-hour law was held to be irrelevant, since 
this offense was one for which the officers of the corpora- 
tion and not the corporation itself were made responsible 
by thelaw. The fact that the companies were charged with 
violating Brooklyn ordinances regulating the rate of speed 
was held to be a matter of local concern, outside the domain 
of State officers. The argument that the companies were 
charged with treating their employees in such an unjust 
and unlawful manner as to cause the strike and render 
themselves unable to discharge their duties to the public 
was dismissed on the following ground: “ As the statute 
prescribes the penalty against the officers who have vio- 
lated the provisions of the ten-hour law, and limited the 
punishment to the officers and not to the corporation, in 
my judgment it cannot be held that the corporation can be 
punished for any brief non-user resulting from the violation 
of the law upon the part of the officers. . . . Mere non-user 
for less period than one year is not sufficient ground for 
the forfeiture of a corporate franchise.” If such be the law 
(and the-last claim of the Attorney-General is the only one 
really in doubt), the duty of the public to protect itself by 
further legislation against the disastrous consequences of 
such conflicts between railroads and their employees is 
made clearer than before. The argument that “ neither 
the corporations nor their employees desire compulsory 
arbitration” does not settle the matter. The law does not 
forbid private warfare because the combatants desire 
such a law, but on the ground that the public good requires 
it. Much more does the public good require the prohibi- 
tion of such warfare as that between the Brooklyn com- 
panies and their employees. 

-The news columns of Southern papers often bring out 

the suffering among the cotton farmers more vividly than 


the editorial descriptions. In the last issue of the Charles- 


ton ‘“ Weekly News and Courier ” we find in one column a 
letter from the little town of “Sellers” telling how the 
farmers in the surrounding districts have this year, for the 
first time, been unable to buy fertilizers. In the very next 
column is a letter from the President of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Clemson which makes it clear that the sit- 
uation at Sellers is almost typical of that throughout the 
State. The State Agricultural College is dependent on 


the tax on fertilizers for half of its income, and the revenue | 


from this source, says the letter, has this year been reduced 
more than one-half. The Trustees have therefore passed 
a resolution to the effect that they cannot longer hope to 
assist needy students, except to a very limited degree. 
After stating the resolution of the Trustees, the President 
continues as follows : 

“ The cost of board has been reduced from $7 to $6 a month, and 
students will be required to purchase only fatigue uniform, cost 
$10.50, instead of fatigue and dress uniform, cost-$28.40, as hereto- 
fore—in all, a reduction of $27.90. No student should come to Clem- 
son who has not in hand $18 for the first quarter’s board and fees, 


$10.50 for fatigue uniform, and about $5 for books—in all, $33.50. 


While it is true that the Board has set aside no funds for theipay- 


_ ment of student labor, the President will furnish to needy, industrious. _ 


students, whenever possible, labor for which they will be paid accord 
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ing to its market value. In other words, whenever students can do 


work about the College, they will be given the preference. 
E. B. CRAIGHEAD, President.” 


One hardly ine when reading this, whether his strong- 


est sentiment is that of commiseration with the farmers of 
South Carolina for the privations they are undergoing, or 
congratulations to them that still in South Carolina, as 
formerly in New England, a college education may be 
secured by the sons and daughters of its working people. 
Judge Charles E. A. Gayarré, whose death at New 
Orleans was briefly noted last week, was, from every point 
of view, a representative American. 


much to collect the materials of its early history and to make 


that history known. Descended from the first Spanish Gov- 


ernor of Louisiana, educated in the old College of Orleans, a 
student of law in Philadelphia, but admitted to the bar of 
his own State sixty-five years ago, Judge Gayarré began his 
historical work by the publication of an essay on Louisi- 


ana in French very soon after his return to his-native city. 


The following year he entered the State Legislature, from 


which he retired to the position of Assistant Attorney-' 


General, then to that of Attorney-General, and, a year later, 
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cance. To some German functionaries the discretionary 
powers which this act would put in their hands would 
probably result in the suppression of such a story as “‘ Adam 
Bede” or of “Tess.” The bill will probably come before 
the Reichstag framed in such a way as to make it a drag- 


net, in the meshes of which any one whom the Govern- 


ment considers an offender can be caught. It will prac- 
tically put a stop to freedom of speech, if it is enforced. 
It will lodge in the hands of a host of men, without judicial 
insight or sympathy with free discussion, the power to 
check the debate of almost all the progressive doctrines of 
the day. The union of the Government and the Clerical 
party in Germany does not augur well for the immediate 


future. 


The hope of a more liberal policy which was entertained 
when the new Czar mounted the throne is already over- 
clouded, and it looks now as if the new ruler would follow 
the fatal policy of his father. Not long ago the Land 
Assembly of Tver made an address to the Czar in which 
the members expressed the hope that the voice of the peo- 
ple’s necessity would find a hearing from him; that the 
rights of individuals and of public institutions would be 
protected ; and that the sentiments and needs’of the Rus- 


became presiding judge of the City Court of New Orleans. »~sian people would be known and consulted by their ruler. 


Three years later he was sent to the United States Senate, but 
he was compelled to resign that position on account of ill 
health, and went abroad, spending eight years largely in 
the examination of historic material relating to the early 
history of Louisiana in the French and Spanish archives. 
On his return to New Orleans he filled other public posi- 
tions, but the real work of his life was as a historian of the 
State. His “ History of Louisiana’”’ appeared in 1847, 
and was supplemented by the “ Romance of the History 
of Louisiana,” by “ Louisiana: Its History as a French 
Colony,” and by the “‘ English History of Louisiana.” It 
will be seen from this brief survey that Judge Gayarré was 
in an unusual: sense a historian of his people and his 
section. 
inheritor of fine traditions, and the interpreter of a com- 
munity unique in its character, and in many respects one 
of the most interesting and attractive in America. He 
was the patriarch among Southern writers, and a fine rep- 
resentative of that class of cultivated gentlemen in whom 
the South has never been lacking. 


& 


The treatment of what may be called the Force Bill, 


which is now in the committee stage in the German Reichs- 
tag, is bringing to light some rather extraordinary combi- 
nations of political parties, and is resulting in some modi- 
fications of the measure. The Government is now reaping 
the reward of its concessions to the Clerical party in the 


thoroughgoing support of the measure by the Clerical’ 


‘members of the committee. The clause in the bill 


(known as the “‘india-rubber ” clause) which lodges almost . 


unlimited discretionary power in: the hands of magis- 
trates and the Government, has been made still more 


offensive by the co-operation of the Clerical members of . 


the committee. In addition to the offenses originally 
enumerated in the clause, with the wide scope allowed to 
individual magistrates for interpreting these offenses, 
severe penalties have now been imposed on the exploita- 
tion of blasphemy, of adultery, and of disorderly conduct 
in churches. These are all serious offenses against good 
taste and good morals; the trouble with their introduction 
into this bill lies in the fact that they are left so undefined 
that individual magistrates will have the opportunity of 
fastening upon almost any language an offensive signifi- 


He was a man of many accomplishments, the 


“We are convinced that your’ Majesty’s government will 
find a new source of strength and a guaranty for the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of your Majesty’s magnanimous inten- 
tions in co-operation with the representatives of all classes 
of the Russian people, who are one and all devoted to the 
throne and to the country.” ‘To Americans these words 
seem almost commonplace in their moderation. To the 
Czar they seem to have been revolutionary, and he re- 
sponded to them by a distinct reassertion of his autocracy 
and his intention to rule Russia as an absolute sovereign. 
This imperial declaration has called forth a manifesto from 
the People’s Rights party, in the form of a letter to the 
Czar, which is being circulated throughout Russia, and 
which utters a warning note in very plain language. This 
manifesto declares that what is asked for is the harmony 
of the Czar and the people, free speech, and the supremacy 
of the law over the arbitrariness of the executive. It de- 
clares that the Czar is deceived and frightened by courtiers 
and bureaucrats; that it is the bureaucracy which prompted 
the recent declaration of absolutism in its own defense; 


that this bureaucracy, which embraces the entire official 


body from the Council of Ministers down to the lowest 
county constable, hates every social or individual develop- 


‘ment in Russia, and systematically prevents free inter-— 


course between the Russian people and the Czar. The 
Russian people expected from the Czar encouragement 
and help, but have received only a reminder of the imperial 
omnipotence. The reactionaries are jubilant over that 
declaration, but the great mass of society feel deeply hurt 
and depressed. The manifesto declares that a peaceful 
but obstinate and deliberate struggle for liberty will be 
entered upon, and that the Czar’s declaration will “ stimy- 
late the readiness to struggle against the present hateful 
state of things with any means.” ‘ You were the first to 
begin the struggle,” says the manifesto. “Ere long it will 
proceed.”’ ‘This looks very much as if the issue had been 


joined between the progressives and the reactionaries, : 
and as if Russia had entered upon another stage in the 
- hitherto futile attempt to free itself from the depressing 
and paralyzing bondage of the bureaucracy. 
A Chinese loan for $15,000,000 has at last been floated - 
by the Shanghai and Hongkong Bank. Principal and in- 
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terest will be paid in gold and are secured upon the Chinese 
customs dues. The loan will have priority over all future 
loans.. The rate of interest is six per cent., and we are 
not surprised to learn that the issue price was 9634. Thus 
China seems no wiser in her financial than in her political 
course. She adopts the same furtive, indirect methods in 
both, Just as the great object of relief from war has been 
repeatedly, attempted by means whose puerility only drew 
upon China the contempt of the whole civilized world, so the 
equally great object of relief from debt, and especially from 
the enormous war debt to Japan, is attempted by raising 
small amounts every few months at a high rate of interest. 
No wonder the credit of China, both in the political and 
‘in the commercial world, has sunk to its present deserved 
Meanwhile Japan has been advancing on both sides 
of the Gulf of Pechili. In Manchuria there has been another 
Chinese defeat at Haicheng, and Ninghai has been occu- 
pied. In Shantung the Japanese have taken possession of 
all the forts at Wei-Hai-Wei, and of the ammunition of the 
‘Chinese war-ships. The report of the suicides of Admiral 


Ting (who also lost the battle of the Yalu), Commodore Liu, | 


and General Chang is confirmed. They preferred this to 
the displeasure of their Emperor; indeed, the “Son of 
Heaven” has ordered the instant decapitation of all officers 
found fleeing from Wei-Hai-Wei. The recent Peace Com- 
missioners from China have been withdrawn, and it is 
rumored that their places may be filled by Li Hung Chang, 
the Vicefoy of Pechili, and by Sir Robert — Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs. 


A Notable Movement 
One of the most significant signs of the times is the 
change of attitude among scientists towards religious ques- 
tions. Those who keep pace with scientific thought and 
are familiar with the atmosphere and spirit of scientific 
investigation in the universities abroad have been struck 
by the radical change which has taken place in the last 
twenty years. What now strikes one in the attitude and 
spirit of a great many scientific men is a spirit of reverence 
toward the religious side of life. This does not mean that 


there is a return to the old dogmatic statements or to the 
ecclesiastical explanation of things; but it does mean that 


there has come a deeper perception of the facts of religious 


experience, and a deeper realization of the immense part 
which the religious element plays in human life. It is 
very generally felt that the explanations of religious phe- 
nomena offered twenty years ago and accepted at the 
moment as final are inadequate’; that religion is something 
deeper, more pervasive, and more influential than many 
scientific men took account of two decades ago. The 
feeling is growing that the religious phenomena of history 
are not to be explained by the mythological and anthropo- 
logical explanations once offered. Mr. Kidd’s striking book, 
‘so widely read and so earnestly discussed during the last 
year, is a striking revelation of the attitude which many 
scientific men are now taking towards religious questions 
—an attitude of free but reverential investigation. There 
are, of course, a number of the old-time scientific men 
who still hold to the somewhat arrogant agnosticism of 
_ two decades ago, but the younger men are inspired bi a 
very different spirjt. 

This remarkable change has been very strikingly set 
forth recently by a distinguished French man of letters, 


who is also a man of exact training and of considerable 


scientific information. M. Brunetitre is a member of the 


_ French Academy, and the director of the “ Revug des Deux 
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Mondes,” the foremost organ of literary opinion in the 
world. He is also a writer of force, insight, and distinc- 
tion. In.a recent article based on an interview with the 
Pope, M. Brunetitre makes some striking statements re- 
garding the changed relations between religion and ~ 
science. There have been, he says, in effect, three differ- 
ent attitudes taken by scientific men toward religion. . In 
the last century the attitude of most scientists toward 
religion was one of contempt. Faith of all kinds was 
treated as a relic of the superstitions of the childhood of 
the race, and religious phenomena of all kinds were quietly 
put aside as unworthy of investigation. This attitude was 


succeeded by that of the middle years of the present cen- .. 


tury, when scientific activity was at its height, and when 
the expectations of discovery and revelation from science 
were almost boundless. At that time, M. Brunetiére de- 
clares, religion was no longer despised, but it was treated 
simply as a phase in the history of the development of 
humanity, worthy of careful study and of immense influ- 
ence in the past, but permanently superseded by science. 
This attitude has been forsaken, according to this writer, 
for another attitude, which he declares will be that of the 
scientific men of the next century—an attitude in which the ~ 
claims of science are very muth moderated, and the claims 
of religion very much more heartily recognized, with a 
growing perception that the apparent antagonism. be- 
tween the two has been superficial rather than real, and 
that there is in religion a permanent element, the expres- - 
sion of which science — modify, but which it cannot 
destroy. 

For science, in spite of its immense additions to human 
knowledge and of its great service to human progress, has 


failed to justify the hopes of those who believed that it 


would reveal the vital principles and the ultimate truths. 
It has also failed as a practical social and moral force. 
It has not established a universal morality; it has not 
organized society into better forms; it has not explained 
the mystery of the origin of man, nor has it lifted the veil 
from his final destiny. There are many things connected 
with the origin of ethics, of society, of language even, upon 
which it has failed to cast any searching light. There isa 
growing feeling that, after science and scholarship have 
done their best, there remain still great unexplorable 
regions in which are to be found the ultimate causes and 
explanations of things, and which must remain matters of 
faith. There is something in the Bible which is inexplicable 
from the naturalistic standpoint. Scholarship cannot ex- 
plain it, nor can scholarship banish it. It remains there, 
and is more and more seen to be the very soul of the great 
It is the same with ethics. Light has 
been thrown on many questions and material progress has 
been made, but the foundations of right and wrong have 
not been cleared, and are still beyond the vision of exact 
observation. With the consciousness of the failure of scien- 
tific methods to explain these ultimate things has come at 
the same time, and as the result of a more careful scrutiny 
of human history and of man himself, a deeper conscious- 
ness of their reality. 

M. Brunetiére not only believes that there is to be a great 
reaction towards religion, but he believes that that reaction 
is to take the form of a revival of Roman Catholicism. 
He fails, however, to grasp the significance of Protestant- 
ism, to which he assigns a very high place historically as a 
nourisher and producer of religious virtues and high char- 
acter ; but he declares that the history of Protestantism is 
the history of divisions, that it is essentially negative, 
while Catholicism is essentially positive and constructive. 
What is significant and valuable in this article is, however, 
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its clear statement of a movement which shows itself 
throughout the world in many forms, and nowhere more 
strikingly than in scientific books and discussions and in 
academic and scholarly circles. It is the belief of many 
of the most serious-minded and intelligent observers that 
the world is on the verge of a great revival of religion, and 
that, with the discernment on the part of scientific men of 
the immense influence of the religious spirit and of the 
impossibility of explaining it on the naturalistic plane, new 
and co-operative relations between religion and science will 
take the place of the old antagonisms. A psychologist of 
eminence and of a critical temper recently said that within 
another century there will be no atheists, because science 
will have demonstrated beyond dispute the evidence of 
design ; and, he added, science will take still another step 
and demonstrate that the design is beneficent. 


A Wrong Point of View 


Several months ago President Cleveland appointed Mr. 
A. Augustus Healy Internal Revenue Collector in Brook- 
lyn, and last week the Senate voted against confirmation. 
Senator Hill, in discussing the appointment, gave as his 
reasons for opposing the appointee that he was a “ dis- 
turber to the Democratic party in New York and Queens 
County,” and then, as though discussing a personal matter, 
said: ‘“‘I could have overlooked this, as I did in many 
other cases of the appointment of men to office whom I 
did not believe were good Democrats, had not Mr. Healy 
appointed as a deputy a man who had opposed the election 


of Mr. Murphy, and.who had presided at an anti-Hill meet- 


ing; the line,” he continued, “must be drawn somewhere, 
and so I drew it at Mr. Healy.” One would expect this 
machine politician to view the appointment from this stand- 
point. But when a man who stands for reform in politics, 
who has led the reform movement in the city of Brooklyn, 
discusses the situation from the same standpoint, even the 
optimistic citizen must for a moment be depressed. Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard, a deservedly popular and recognized 
leader in reform politics, publicly reviews the rejection by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate of a candidate for 
a Federal appointment solely from the standpoint of its 
effect on municipal and State politics. Mr. Shepard says: 


“ Next fall we elect in this State a Secretary of State, a Comp- 


troller, a Treasurer, an Attorney-General, a State Engineer, 
.and a Judge of the Court of Appeals. In Brooklyn we 
shall elect a Mayor, three Supreme Court Judges, two 
County Judges, a Surrogate, a District Attorney, a Super- 
visor-at-Large, seven State Senators, twenty-one Assembly- 
men, and also Aldermen and Supervisors. No election 
has ever been held in Brooklyn of so much importance. 
The political future of the county is then to-be determined, 
and a long political future.’ He then proceeds to discuss 
the candidate’s rejection by the United States Senate in 
its relation to the Democratic party in the city of Brooklyn 
and in the county of Queens. 

Is not Mr. Shepard fundamentally wrong in discuss- 
ing’ an appointment wholly from the standpoint of its 
future political effect on his party? The office under dis- 
cussion is one which requires bonds to the amount of 
$100,000, and one in which large money obligations to 
the Government are involved. Its only real requirements 
are integrity, keen business insight, executive as well as 
administrative ability, and peculiar powers of discrimina- 
tion. And yet, beyond generalizations as to the candi- 
date’s fitness for the position, friends and foes alike 
discuss the candidate’s rejection only from the point of its 
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political effect on the party. The Brooklyn “ Eagle,” the 
recognized organ of the reform party, in an editorial on 
the same subject, after calling attention to the failure of 
the Republican party to live up to its opportunities, calls 
the attention of all good Democrats to the weakness of the — 
reform movement in the State and city, and says: “ At all 
events, it must be admitted that the future of the Demo- 

cratic party in Brooklyn is a matter of infinitely greater — 
moment than ‘the fate of any single individual connected 
with it, and, for our part, in view of late occurrences, we 
should regret to see a rekindling of animosities for causes 
so comparatively meager.” Is it a fact that an upright, 
intelligent American citizen, fully qualified for office, who. 


has surrendered large business interests in order to take 


an office which does not appeal to him from a business 
point of view, nor from any point of view except that of 
his duty as an American citizen, is to be thrown aside for 
no cause other than the animosity of a political boss? 
But, more significant still, that the rejection of a candidate 


for a Federal office by the United States Senate should 


be viewed wholly from the point of its effect on local politics 


‘shows how much even men of high aims have yet to 


learn in the matter of distinguishing clearly between fitness 
for public service and the claims of party oy sar aaa 
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A Temperance Programme 


We desire to submit to our readers for their considera- 
tion, suggestion, approval, or amendment, a temperance 
programme, our object being to afford at least a basis for 
a discussion which may lead at last to some agreement 
among all temperance workers. 

1. Abolish the present excise system. It is a failure. 
It does not materially limit the number of saloons nor 
It promotes favoritism and 
vicious forms of political influence, and it is subject to. 


the criticism that it appears to a portion of the community 


to give a public approval to the liquor traffic. The aboli- 
tion of the license system will leave men as free to sell 
liquor as they now are to sell groceries, subject to the 
restrictions hereinafter mentioned. 

2. No man to be permitted to open a liquor saloon i in 
any community without the permission in writing first. 
obtained of the real estate owners of the property imme- 
diately abutting the premises. This consent in writing to. 
be filed with, say, the county clerk. | 

3. Liquor-selling to minors, to habitual drunkards, and, 
perhaps, between the hours of twelve at night and five in 
the morning, prohibited, as now. 

4. A tax levied on the real estate of every place in 
which liquor is sold—saloon, hotel, or club; perhaps such 
tax to be proportioned to the assessed value of the real 
estate actually occupied by the room used for the sale and 
consumption of the liquor. Such tax would be a lien on 
the real estate and would be collected from the landowner, 
not from the liquor-seller. 

5. Local option given to every community—city, town,. 
or perhaps ward or election district—to prohibit the sale 
of liquor altogether, or to prohibit it on Sundays. Special 
provision would have to be made for the voting on local 
option, which ought not to be held oftener than once in 
three, or perhaps once in five, years. If any community is 
to be permitted to sanction the sale of liquor on Sunday, it 
ought also to be permitted to prohibit the sale of maeor 
altogether. 

We offer this platform for sieweiali hold ourselves 
ready to adopt amendments to it, and shall be glad of 
brief response from interested readers. : 
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Evolution and Redemption 


That the doctrine of evolution is consistent with theism, 
that it gives a higher and grander conception of creation, 
_that it shows God in nature and in human life rather than 
sitting apart therefrom, that so it brings him into closer 
connection with human consciousness, has, we think, been 
abundantly demonstrated by many religious writers in the 
past. But how evolution stands related to redemption is 
a question which has not been so much discussed. Does 
it minimize sin? Does it make sin appear to be a mere 
imperfection? Does it make redemption irrational? Does 
it involve the doctrine that there is no need of any other 
redemption than growth? If so, it runs counter, not 
merely to the theories of the Church, but to the spiritual 
experience of mankind. It is because many Christians 
believe that it does thus run counter to their spiritual 
experience that they reject the doctrine of evolution ‘as 
unspiritual and irreligious. 

The sermon in this week’s Outlook is the first of three 
sermons; one object of this series is to show that the doc- 
trine of evolution is not only consistent with the spiritual 
experience of Christians, but that it involves a profounder 
doctrine of sin, and one which brings sin closer home to 
every man’s consciousness ; a more rational hope of re- 
demption, because it shows that redemption is wrought 
into the very nature of life; and a more inspiring ideal, 
because it shows that the ideals of life lie in the future, 
not in the past. 

It is not the function of a sermon to serve as a substi- 
tute for a system of theology, but these three sermons may 
serve to suggest to our readers that a system of theology 
may yet be wrought out which, while it will certainly over- 
throw much of that which has been traditional in the 
Church, will still conserve the asians experience of the 


devout. 
The “Social Evil’ 


Neither the unrestricted system of London nor the legal- 
ized and localized systems of Paris and Tokio should be 
applicable to our American cities in dealing with what is 
known as the “social evil.”” The first should be made 
impossible by the law’s absolutely prohibiting soliciting on 
the street. Something like the second plan, however, has 
been proposed for our metropolis in the bill introduced in 
the New York State Legislature by the Anti-Vice Scciety. 
It is called “ An Act for the Protection of Health and 
Prevention of Vice.”’ It provides for three commissioners, 
to be appointed by the Mayor of the city of New York. 
These commissionets would draw $5,000 salaries. They 
would have authority to district the city for houses of pros- 
titution (or, as the bill says, “inns’’). To these inns they 
would issue licenses ranging from $250 to $500. Further- 
more, six physicians would be appointed, each receiving a 
$2,500 salary, who should examine the inmates of these 
inns not less than twice every month. The bill also pro- 
vides for six inspectors. Against this bill we enter our 
unqualified protest. : 

First, any legislation is infamous which legalizes vice. 

Secondly, the bill is fatally one-sided. It prescribes 
bounds within which unfortunate women shall be restricted, 
but puts no restrictions upon the passions of men. It 
compels such women to have medical certificates of health ; 
it does not compel their customers to exhibit certificates 
as to their own health. 

Thirdly, the woman must take out a license and pay a 
fixed fee into the public treasury. Why should not the 
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man take out an untransferable license, too, and bear his 
own part of the expense, risk, and odium? 

It is said that the object of this bill is to prevent clan- 
destine prostitution. Since the recent raids in certain 
notorious quarters many respectable tenements and apart- 
ment-houges have become infested with bad women. One 
such can corrupt many innocent people. These conditions 
are bad indeed, but this bill would net improve them. 
Vice is not to be remedied by giving it legal sanction and 
endeavoring to protect the wrong-doer from the penalties 


which nature attaches to his wrong-doing. 


| 
Editorial Notes 


—The only case of actual lynching that has come to our attention 
this week took place in Kingston, Mo., and it is alleged that the 
lynchers, as well as their victim and the wife he had murdered, were 
of the negro race. The crime is, therefore, not that of race against 
race, but of race against itself. We hope its punishment will be swift 
and sure. 

—The appeal of the Home Missionary Society in another column 
ought not to need any indorsement from us to secure attentive read- 
ing and prompt response. A very little self-sacrifice in a great many 
givers would suffice to alleviate the great self-sacrifices of the compara- 
tively few home missionaries. ‘“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” ; 

—When the estate of Oliver Wendell Holmes was settled up last 
week, it was found that he held personalty to the value of $67,000. 
Reference to the list of taxpayers in the Boston “ Herald” of January 
16 shows that Oliver Wendell Holmes pa‘d taxes on personal property 
which he himself appraised at $70,000. Massachusetts may rejoice 
that some of her first citizens by their example teach such lessons of 
private honor and public spirit. 

—lIn answer to many inquiries, The Outlook is glad to.give the in- 
formation that copies of Professor Morse’s delightful address on “ The 
Importance of Good Manners,” upon which editorial comment was 
made in these columns last week, can be obtained of H. B. Hastitigs, 
Box 250, Boston, Mass. The address is sold at five cents per copy, 
or fifty cents a dozen. It cannot be too widely read. 

—Dr. and Mrs. Dunning, who are to form the head and heart of 
the company of Oriental travelers who sailed from this port on 
Saturday, under the auspices of the “ Congregationalist,” for a tour 
in the East, were the recipients of many good wishes at a farewell 
reception at the St. Denis Hotel, in this city, on Saturday afternoon. 
The Outlook desires to add its don voyage to these pilgrims to the 
East. 

—An editor’s mail contains many literary oddities. Adverse crit- 
icism and laudatory remarks about the paper, often on the same point, 
come in side by side daily. Self-laudation on the part of would-be 
contributors is also not uncommon. Here is an example ot the latter 
sort from a friend who sends a poem. He says of his verse: “It 
unites the smoothness of Coleridge with the strength of Hastings, 
the devotion of a Montgomery to the universality of a Watts, while 
not destitute of a character and individuality of its own.” And, 
really, it isn’t such a bad poem, ‘notwithstanding. 

—The conference of politicians which met at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in this city on Sunday last, and which the “ Tribune” hasaptly | 
called “Mr. Platt’s Sunday-school,” does not seem to have been 
spiritual in its tone or religious in its temper. It was a seething 
caldron of wrath, expressed in language, if reports are to be believed, 
which gained in picturesqueness what it lost in repose and good taste. 
Our earnest hope is that these gentlemen, and all gentlemen like them, 
have entered upon an epoch of depression and disillusion which will 
finally educate them to the idea that the State doesnot exist for their 
personal profit, and that voters are not simply things to be counted 
by machine politicians. ; 

—We can quite understand why a believer in Apostolical Succes- 
sion declines to recognize in a non-episcopally ordained clergyman 
a priest, for the non-episcopally ordained clergyman does not think 
himself a priest. It is a little more difficult to understand why the 
latter should be refused invitation to preach in an Episcopal pulpit, 
since to preach is the function of the prophet, not of the priest, and 
the prophet never was ordained nor in succession, ecclesiastical or other. 
It is still more difficult to understand on what ground the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop forbids Dr. Haweis from preaching in a Congrega- 
tional pulpit in San Francisco. If consistent, he would have forbidden 
Paul from preaching on Mars IIill, and Jesus Christ from preaching 
on the Mount of Beatitudes. 
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Sense and Sentiment . 
By W. D. Howells 


As Interviewed by Clifton Johnson 


N the southern borders of Central 
Park is the New York apartment- 
house in which Mr. Howells makes 
his home. The view from its front 
windows over the half-wooded hills 
and hollows of the Park, northward, 
is very pleasant. But the room in 

NWSswhich the novelist does his writing 

INS is at the back of the flat, and has a 

prospect of a very different kind. If 

you look from the windows down- 
ward, you see, far below, some narrow little paved areas 
separated from each other by high board fences. Beyond 
these little yards rise the lofty brick walls that make the 
rear of the buildings on the next street; and if you look 
upward, you see only a varied assortment of chimneys and 

a patch of sky. 

In the center of the room is a flat-topped desk with a 
shaded gas-jet hanging over it. The desk is the room’s 
chief feature ; for the furnishings of the apartment are by 
no means elaborate. One or two pieces of furniture less 
would make the study seem bare. It is simply a writer’s 
workshop. In this room I had the interview which I re- 
port, one December day just when the evening twilight was 
beginning to deepen into darkness. I sat at the desk, at 
Mr. Howells’s invitation, and he took a chair and sat just 
beyond the desk at the back of the room. The question 
which started the talk was as to whether men and women 
were different in their temperaments because of environ- 
ment, or because Nature made them so. Mr. Howells 
said, substantially: 

«“T have come latterly to think that the differences we 
see between men and women are due very largely to their 
bringing up—to their education. Boys and girls begin to 
be differentiated when they are small children, and I must 
say that I think the stress we lay on the proprieties with 
them is a very mischievous one. The girlis not allowed 
the freedom the boy has. Many of the things he does she 
is warned against. Her mother says, ‘That is very rude, 
that is very tomboyish; you mustn’t do that;’ and her 
open-air life begins to be curtailed very early; it’s our 
version of the Chinese foot-binding. Up to seven or eight 
years of age the boys and girls play together with entire 
abandon, both indoors and out, and their enjoyment and 
interest in things are almost exactly the same. Yes, there 
is much more likeness between men and women than 
people commonly believe. 

' “ But besides the artificial differences between men and 

women due to their bringing up, there is the artificia 

variance created in their minds bythe romances they read. 

It is very common in books for writers to treat their women 

with a cast of irony. You can’t understand a woman’s 

motives, they say, or her character. But you cam under- 
stand them perfectly. There’s no mystery in the matter 
at all. Ifa woman’s motives have remained the motives 
of a child, it’s because of her bringing up. If her motives 
are sometimes distorted and queer, so would a man’s be 
with her education. 
house and has serious responsibilities and works honestly 
for her living has the same sort of sense in thought and 
action that a man has. Of course the mind of the unoccu- 
pied woman, or the one whose occupations are trivial or 
frivolous, is the nest for all sorts of odd ideas. But such 

a one is not the normal woman. 

“Women are much given to emotions. A woman is not 
ashamed to be a coward, and a man is. A woman is not 
ashamed to cry, and a man is. But the women are invited 


to be timid from childhood up. Men think their fright 
and their tears rather pretty, and they encourage such ex- 
Women are apt to be illogical, and their illogical 
I have studied it a good 


hibitions. 
character is very interesting. 


The woman who takes care of her 


deal in my works. There is a little difference between 
men’s and women’s characters that is real, but it has béen 
very much exaggerated. 

“In savage nations women are treated as slaves. In 
Oriental countries they are treated as dolls. It has re- 


mained for the northern nations to give them their true 


place. Of course, with some men, even among us, there 
still cling remnants of the savage or Oriental view. But 
the tendency grows to take women more and more seri- 
ously. The most marked feature in our American view of 
women is the idolization of the girl. She is worshiped— 
we are charmed with her and all her ways. It is a pity 
this should be so. If the worship is prolonged, its effects 
are very bad—it spoils the girl. 

‘IT don’t think lovers know much about each other’s 
characters. It’s not character that they fall in love with, 
usually. A man falls in love with a woman’s beauty, or, 
more than that, her grace. You see a girl who is graceful 
and she is a great captivator. A plain face and grace are 
much more powerful than beauty without it. It may be 


grace of manner, movement, carriage of the head or body, 


or grace of speech—the girl that has grace is pretty sure 
to have suitors. 

“Marriage has very‘much the nature of a lottery, and 
how can it be otherwise? The conditions of meeting are 
not such that lovers get to know each other really. They 


‘must have an acquaintance with each other somewhere 


else than at parties and in the parlor, or it can’t be real. 
Only work and serious interests will bring out character. 
Religion used to have a place in life that stirred people’s: _ 
inmost feelings, and they could get to know each other in 
that. But the interests of life have multiplied, and the place 
of religion is relatively less important. I don’t think happi- 
ness can ever be looked forward to with assurance in the 
average marriage, until the matter becomes more the affair 
of society—of the State. The system in the Moravian 
Church is excellent, where all the elders take interest in 
seeing the young people well placed; and so, too, among 
the Quakers, undoubtedly, where there is the same over- 
sight and nothing is done in haste, or heedless of the gen- 
eral good. There should be more public interest in 
marriage. The State is quite as much concerned in having 
marriages wise and happy as the couples are themselves. 
‘The Swiss have a divorce law that seems to me almost © 
perfect. The man and wife who think they can’t get 


along together go before a judge, state their case, and are 


remanded to their homes as they were before marriage. 
Six months later they again come before the judge. If 
they are still antagonistic, they are sent away for another 
six months, At the end of that time they must again 
appear before the judge. If they then are of the same 
mind as at the beginning, the case is concluded and they 
are divorced. What we need is not only the same law 
about divorce, but a similar law about marriage. If those 


who intended marriage were obliged to come three times 


before a court in that way, at intervals of six months, be- 
fore they were allowed to unite, it would be a great thing. 
If lovers were compelled to do that, they wouldn’t merely 
feel their love, they would think it, and there would be 
comparative safety. 

“As we have no such law, perhaps the best safeguard 
within reach isa long engagement. If it is the fashion now 
to make the engagements short—so much the worse for 
the fashion. ‘Two, three, or four months—what. a brief 
time to determine the fate of a life ! 

‘‘ Those who love should have time to get thoroughly 
acquainted, and, if it seems they have made a mistake, to 
repair it by breaking the engagement. I think every 
broken engagement is the best thing that could happen. 
If it can be broken, it ought to be. 

‘‘ After marriage the charms and fancies that first drew 
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the two together gradually wear off. They begin to get a 
true acquaintance” with each other. Then they become 
friends and companions. - It isn’t desirable that the early, 
sentimental attraction should continue. ‘They would be 
fools if it did. | If you find married people of middle age 
showing the same romantic affection that you see among 
young lovers, it is simply silly. There’s no merit in it. In 
novels it is generally regarded as a great credit to a man if 
he has a sentimental regard for his wife. But that is a 
mistake. The early romance must go. It can’t last any 
more than the blossoms on a tree can last. 

‘I don't think that marrying for money or position is 
very common in this country. It isn’t among the people 
that I know, though it may be more so outside. Money 
marries money, as arule. If one is rich and the other not, 
_ they instinctively feel that it is an unequal thing. The 
situation is not a comfortable one. In ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred our marriages are love-marriages—at 
least they are called so. They often grow out of the silliest 
triviality, but there is love in them. Yet the fact that one 
loves does not insure future happiness. The proof that 
our love-marriages are not inspired is the commonness of 
our divorce. There should be no marriage without love, 
but there should be common interests and a likeness of 
tastes and character that will give some deeper bond of 
union than fancy. There’s a hazard and heedlessness in 
our nature that are very detrimental to our happiness in 
marriage. It would be better for us if marriages were 
left more to the parents, as they are in Italy and France. I 
think the chances are greater for happy unions in such 
countries than in ours. It is:‘the young people’s affair, and 
in the end they must be given way to. But there is a 
need of intelligent oversight and suggestion on the part of 
the older people from the beginning. As things are, 
marriage is very haphazard. It rests on fancies that 
young people take for each other, on propinquity, on the 
fact that they happen to be thrown together. If they had 
chanced to meet with different people, lived in some 
other town, they would have loved just the same, only 
with a change of objects. The belief that there is destiny 
in it—that there is only one person in the world you could 
truly love—will not hold water. Then, you know, lovers’ 


heads are full of stuff—all sorts of notions bottled up 


there from their reading, the plays they’ve seen, the talk 
they’ve heard. Their feelings and sentiments are not 
their own—they’ve been absorbed from outside. They 
expect to be so and so, and they are so and so. 

‘¢ Do I think it is any discredit to be an old maid? No, 
indeed—no, indeed! Why should the fact that a woman 
doesn’t marry be a criterion of her worth any more than it is 
of a man’s? I know people joke about old maids, but it’s 
just tradition. It comes out of the emptiness of people’s 
minds. By far the greater number of old maids are sensible, 
full of thought, and most estimable. They have more time 
than married women, and on an average have done more 
studying and reading, and are mentally more controlled 
and intelligent. I think that very often a foolish and 
unprofitable marriage is made by a girl for no other reason 
than her fear of these shallow jokes about old maids. 

“ Among silly people there is a habit of talking senti- 
mentally with children about their beaux and ‘fellows.’ Such 
talk is very pernicious. Why can’t these unthinking peo- 
ple let the children alone? The little friendships between 
the boys and girls are very precious. A little girl has a 
fancy for a little boy just as she would have for a little girl. 
Why must the older people step in and spoil all the sweet- 
ness of the fancy by giving it a sentimental interpretation ? 

“For a woman to marry a man who lacks character— 
that’s terrible! It’s gross foliy for a-girl to marry a man 
who has habits of drink. She’ll never reform him. It’s 

foolish, in the same way, for a man to marry a flirt. The 
instinct is in her, and you can’t get rid of it. 

‘‘The relation of ages of those who marry is one very 
seriously to be regarded. Of course there are happy 
‘Marriages with great disparity of age; but wide difference 
of age is apt to mean wide difference of feeling and of 
interests, and in that case you cannot have happiness. 
What Tolstoi says is true: that in our aging we pass 
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through a succession of consciousnesses. Age and youth | 
don’t meet on common ground. It is usually best that 
those who marry should be about the same age, for then 
you are surer of an equality of tastes. That is the great 
test—that there should be agreement in likings and feel- 
ings. 

“A likeness of tastes is a strong tie that makes lasting 
harmony. There’s far more variety in similarity than there 
is in dissimilarity. That’s a paradox, but it’s true. I 
think it’s best, besides, that there should be equality of 
circumstances and of origin, that the two should be of 
the same race and country and religion. I have said 
before now that a man had better not marry outside 
his own voting precinct, but that’s drawing the line a 
little too close. It is well that those who marry should be 
of the same domestic and social traditions. If they are 
not, they don’t understand each other. If they are alike in 
their inherited habits and feelings, there’s more likelihood 
of their remaining united. If you marry outside your race, 
it goes very well in youth—there’s a charm in strangeness 
then ; but people as they grow old return to their own, and 
those who are not of the same race grow apart. 

‘“‘ Preferences wear themselves out. There’s change in 
those we love, and there’s change in ourselves. We see 
what becomes of first love. It almost invariably comes to 
nothing, and yet the affection felt is just the same as that 
of some later love that does come to something. A cer- 
tain strain of music strikes your ear; it delights you. 
You think you want to listen to it forever. The tenth 
time you hear it with rapture, and the eleventh the same, 
but the hundredth time you are ready to scream with 
agony. You meet some one and are charmed, but only 
time can prove that the charm will be lasting. 

‘“‘Tt is the general thought that if a woman loves she 
should not make her love known. I don’t see much sense 
in that notion. But so far we haven’t got beyond it. You 
find the idea in all races and in all religions, and I sup- 
pose there may be some good reason for it. A woman’s 
affections are just as likely to go out as a man’s. It’s not 
a very logical love, any more than his is. It’s founded on 
a fancy for him—she likes certaia little traits of his. 
But it’s mostly taken for granted that it would be quite 
immodest for her to let him know she cares for him. 

‘“‘Tf a man loves and is refused, the unhappiness of it 
depends on how deeply his feelings are committed. But 
no matter how strong the attachment is, the “hurt doesn’t 
last; the deepest bereavement doesn’t last. Time heals. 
The romancers like to tell us of men who have been re- 
jected and yet ‘continue to cherish a tender sentiment for 
the object of their love, and as long as they live they go 
staggering around under it. There’s little truth in such 
stories, and no virtue in such performances even if they 
were true. The man who is crossed in love and spends ° 
his life in permanent mourning is exceedingly weak ; such - 
a character is not interesting. If you will keep right on 
with the work and duties of every day, you’ll outlive almost 
anything. 

‘* Work ought to be the rule, in trouble or out of trouble, 
man or woman, married or unmarried. It’s our only sal- 
vation. It makes character ; it keeps character sweet ; it 
makes life real, and crowds out the artificial and the trivial.” 


From thy fair face I learn, O my loved lord, 
That which no mortal tongue can rightly say ; 
_ The soul imprisoned in her house of clay, 
Holpen by thee, to God hath often soared. — 
_ And though the vulgar, vain, malignant horde 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey, 
Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay, — 
This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 
Lo, all the lovely things we find on earth 
Resemble for the soul that rightly sees 
That source of bliss divine.that gave us birth: 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 
Of heaven elsewhere. Thus, loving loyally, 
I rise to God, and make death sweet by thee.. 
—WMichael Angelo, translated by J. A. Symonds. 
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The Evening Star 
By Robert Beverly Hale 


Half dead with toil, I close my office door, 
And drag myself into the darkening street. 
The black world frowns. The idle fools I meet 
Have never seen an angry man before, 
But stare and stare. My failing heart is sore ; 
My brain is numb; like lead my halting feet. 
Ah, Life is bitter! Was it ever swéet? . 


Then, suddenly, beyond the city’s roar, 
Above the smoking chimneys and the wires, 
The Star of Love bursts through the sky’ s bright dome, 
And sheds its pensive radiance o’er the whole, 
Till Anger starts—and trembles—and retires, 
And Peace, my wanderer, comes laughing home 
To rest beside his hearthstone in my soul. 


The Next Municipal Problem 
By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


“What shall be done with the masses?” is rapidly being 
replaced by another and equally puzzling question, ‘‘ What 
shall be done with the classes?” especially the upper 
classes. Municipal reform has made pretty thorough 
work with the “criminal class,” ‘the children of the 
poor,” “the tenement-house,” and all that sort of thing. 
Now it finds itself corifronted by a vastly more difficult 
problem, namely, “Our Best Citizens.” Brethren in 
Municipal Reform, we have come to our Waterloo. Where 
is our Wellington ? 

So far we have had comparatively plain sliding. In 
the poor, the vicious, the neglected, in filthy, pestilential 
slums, in sweat-shops, and social and saloon evils, we 
have had picturesque and entertaining subjects. For the 
upper classes love to find that their sighs and tears still 
come easy at moving tales of human woe. Our subjects 
so far have lent themselves readily to the velvety, innocu- 
ous thunders of the pulpit, and the righteous, intermittent, 
well-bred indignations of the pews. We have furnished 
dainty women with a semi-pious fad ; and even our young 
girls have had “such fun going a-slumming.” We have 
been able, in daily papers, in pamphlets, in magazines 
and booklets, on the lecture platform, in conventions, to 
draw up such formidable “serried ranks” of figures as 
would lift the hair of a municipal “ Iron Chancellor ” with 
his redoubtable Von Moltke at his side. 

But, fellow Reformers, what are we going to do now that 
we have arrived at “Our Best Citizens”? The afore- 
mentioned thunders of the pulpit will “‘ peak and pine” 
sadly, I fear, when the object is not some remote and 
shadowy villain or villainy, but, instead, that sleek, well- 
groomed, substantial ‘‘ Best Citizen ” and Ruling Elder at 
the head of his pew in the middle aisle, with his family 
sealskins and diamonds and ribbons and laces all in a 
decorous row beside him. Not much chance for a semi- 
pious fad among the “ leaders of our best society ” when we 
reformer preachers begin to level our prophet’s forefinger 
at these heads of pews and fine families and corporations 
with the fatal “Thou art the man.” If we do really, in 
dead earnest, go at this last intrenchment of municipal cor- 
ruption, there will be no more gentle tears and embroidered- 
handkerchief exercise over a moving tale of remote mis- 
eries ; no tame, moonbeam indignations. But it will be a 
pitched battle and fight to the finish, and many of our 
“Best Citizens ” will get hurt, and the “leaders of our 
smart set” will be dreadfully scandalized, and the heads 
of pews will be seen on the streets with their Bibles 
and hymn-books and foot-rests under their arms seeking 
rest and finding none, unless they can step into some 
stagnant pool where they have “nothing but the blessed 
Gospel.”’ 

The municipal reformers all over the country are assem- 
bling for this Armageddon of our cause. They have been 
driven to it by experience. They have found that, as long 
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as they confined themselves to comparatively remote 
objects, and to those classes of citizens whose political 
and financial fortunes are practically nil, they had the 
sentimental interest and the left-handed co-operation of 
Our Best Citizens. But the moment that really thorough 


work has been proposed, such as applying the probe to 
the great corporations that batten on our cities, the un- 


seating of a political ring which has judiciously farmed out 
its offices and emoluments, or the putting in office a fear- 
less, unpartisan man of iron integrity, that moment the 
reformers find their constituency begin to break and run. 
There are squirmings and flinchings and wily objections 
on the part of Our Best Citizens. Ifthe reformers persist, 
they find themselves quietly set aside here, put on a false 
scent there, baffled by some invisible, intangible power at 
another point. And when the reformers seem to be hav- 
ing everything their own way, and the churches and the 
daily press and the politicians cry, Great is Reform! and 
there is a “tidal wave” at election, and the tired re- 
formers go home at night to bless their stars, they awake 
in the morning to find that some one has been “ plowing 
with their heifer.” The morning after election dawns 
without a streak of rose-color and gold. “On the bald 
street breaks the blank day.” 


criminals’?! Shades of Lycurgus! Let us purge our 
statute-books at once of all penalties, that we may cleanse 
the State at one sweep of all criminals! Fiat virtue! 

, What is the secret of this facing-both-ways reform, and 
this wily, sneaking warfare on incorruptible city govern- 
ment? The answer is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. Our cities are ridden by that old man of the sea, 
Corporation, 
to be voted away for nothing; when gilt-edged stock in 
gas and water and street railways is to be distributed ; 
when contracts easier to work and richer in return than 
a gold-mine are to be let, who is on hand for the distribu- 
tion? The criminal class, the striking laborers, the tene- 
ment horde, and all the rest of the reformer’s pets? No! 


Our Best Citizens are in it, up to their eyes, if they can get 
I speak by the book. They have the dollar in- 


there. 
terest—that most potent, relentless interest—in a malleable 
city government. By the love of money, they w// have it ; 
by that same token they do have it. Let a new deal take 
place, or be proposed, in any of these great franchises, and 
whom do you find purring around our city officials? Who 
attends quiet little meetings in back offices to “fix things”? 
Who belongs to all political parties, to no party, or to the 
great reform movement? Who insinuates, like a hypoder- 
mic injection, his sly ante-election pledge? It is Our Best 
Citizen, with his decent airs and great round pocket with 
fat coupon lined. No wonder The Outlook lifts up its 
editorial cry of shame and indignation at the humiliating 
spectacle of our American cities compared with those of 
England, Scotland, and Germany. The lesson of venality, 
intrigue, breach and evasion of law is deliberately taught 
and perpetuated in our American cities, not from beneath, 
but from above. We are shocked to find publicans and 
harlots in league with our policemen ; but if that other story 
ofall the “trades” and ‘“‘grabs” and “divvies” with our 
great corporations could be unearthed to the bottom, we 
should find that, like stricken Egypt, there would be some 
one dead in multitudes of our palaces. The situation is 
here summed for us: 
Corporation versus city. 


Now, brother Reformers, it is in vain for us to cry to these | 


Our Best Citizens, ‘ Be patriotic! Administer your trust 
for the public welfare!” That millennial pipe gets no 
dancing. No; our last great problem, our live-or-die, sink- 
or-swim problem, is just this: The municipality must take 
back into its own hands all its franchises. Our cities must 
return to the American root-idea: ‘‘Of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” When every man expects to get 
out of the city precisely what every other man gets, ther. 
every man will demand an inflexibly just and righteous 
administration. When no man, high or low, rich or poor, can, 
for either love or sae get a personal favor out of the city 


: And they rub their eyes to 
see their newly elected reformer asking the ‘“‘ boys” what 
_they would like, and objecting to “laws that make so many 


When more than Golconda franchises are 


Private interest against public good. 
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government, then by so much is he pledged to see to it that no 
other man can do any better. So much for the negative, 
selfish side. But when, on the other hand, every citizen 
_ sees that his municipality is administering the common- 
wealth for the common good, then every citizen is equally 
interested with every other in keeping the common foun- 
tain pure from which all must daily drink. 


The Symbolists 
By L. R. Zerbe 


During the last decade the tendency of the French— 
always marked—to reform existing standards in letters has 
become a sort of mania. In consequence, a half-dozen 
well-defined schools of literature and countless undefined 
schools are to-day in existence. Each school differs radi- 
cally as to methods from every other and from tradition, 
and it must be confessed that no two members of any one 
school agree as to essentials. 

The doctrines of the Naturalists, the Psychologists, the 

Parnassians, the Neo-Realists, and the Independents have 
been made sufficiently familiar to the reading public through 
the work of their chief expositors—Zola, Bourget, Fran¢ois 
Coppée, Rosny, Cherbuliez, and others. But of the De- 
cadents or Symbolists—the latest expression of literary 
reform—we in this country have as yet heard little. 
_ The Symbolists are a group of young men—for the 
greater part—who desire to emancipate poetry from the 
tyranny of form and to restore to the language its primor- 
dial characteristics. By so doing they hope adequately to 
interpret the essence of things, and, according to the critics, 
to gain a little notoriety for themselves. 

Like the work of Browning and George Meredith, that 
of the Symbolists addresses itself to but a limited number. 
It is, furthermore, obscure, fantastic, and somber—quali- 
ties which, taken together, make a combination sufficiently 
formidable: to explain its neglect by importers of French 
literature. 

For the same reasons, in their own country, the efforts 
of the Symbolists to realize even their most praiseworthy 
ideals have been met generally with hilarious disdain. 
Through the appreciative criticism of M. Mirbeau and M. 
Brunetitre, they have, however, recently been accorded a 
hearing. It has resulted in convincing those who have 
been able to ignore the extravagances of the work that it 
contains somewhat new, rare, and unclassifiable. 7 

The theories of the Symbolists are based upon the phi- 


losophy of modern idealism, which may be ticketed as 


idealism modified by the influence of experimental science. 
This philosophy, briefly, rests upon the hypothesis that 


_ the world is but the expression of the thought of the uni- 


versal mind. All things, therefore, are subject tothe oper- 
ation of the same fundamental laws, and must in con- 
sequence possess affiliations. To the Symbolist, these 
affiliations are more real than the things themselves, 
because the object passes while the law endures. It 
follows, then, that visible things are but symbols of the 
unseen. 

Extending the application of this theory to art, they 
insist that any one of its manifestations, to be permanent, 
must regard externals as but symbols of universal emotions, 
passions, or laws. 

Just what is meant by a Symbol is perhaps best discov- 
ered in the definition given by the Symbolists themselves. 
According to M. Charles Morice, ‘The symbol is the 
blending under an i nary form of objects which have 
awakened our seopiments and our soul. Suggestion is the 
means. It concefns itself with giving to men the souvenir 
of something which they have never seen.” Defined by 
M. Adrian Remaclé, “It is the quest of the unknown by 
the known, of the non-human bythe human.” M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck tells us that symbols are of two kinds: “ One 


is the symbol @ friori, an image deliberately invested with: 


a certain significance. Its prototype, which nearly approaches 
allegory, is found in the second part of Faust. The other 
kind of symbol is for the most part unconscious—existing 


the sacred Alexandrine line. 
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outside of the poet’s consciousness, often in spite of him, 
and going far beyond his thought. From this kind of 
symbol all the genial creatures of the imagination are 
born. Its prototype is found in the works of A’schylus 
and Shakespeare.” 

The symbol, it will be observed, is éitberent from alle- 
gory, although Bosanquet, in his History of Aisthetic, de- 
scribes the latter as being, in its essence, incomplete sym- 
bolism. Under analysis allegory shows itself to be a form 
of comparison, in which two factors, the object and that 
with which it is compared, are essential. The symbol, on 
the contrary, must be complete in itself. It is the image, 
the story, and the thought. It explains itself. Like a 
spring, it represents and suggests the underground stream, 
yet in itself it possesses perfect unity. It is, however, 
with words as symbols that the Symbolist chiefly busies 


himself. 


To each mind every word in a language is the key to a 
special store of associations outside of its ordinary signifi- 
cance. The names of objects, of emotions—mental or 
physical—of colors, and other qualities, call up sentiments 
which differ according to the experience of each individual. 
In addition to these more personal associations, every 
word, to a trained mind, is supposed to carry with it the 
suggestion of its genesis and evolution. In short, what 
rhetoricians call the connotation of a word is an important 
factor in the theories of the Symbolists. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned Stuart Merrill, an American 
from Chicago, and M. Rhéne Ghil, two ‘Symbolists who 
represent a divergent school which attempts to reduce 
to an arbitrary system the analogies of sound, color, and 
emotion. 

To secure, then, the most adequate word-symbols of 
those intangible realities of which, to the Symbolists, the 
world is made up, they have scandalized the Acade- 
micians by resurrecting, on the one hand, archaic terms, 
and, on the other, by descending on occasion to the use of 
argot. The vehicle which, so far, the Symbolists have 
used in their effort to realize their ideals is verse, but 
verse emancipated from the tyranny of form. To accom- 
plish this they have committed a worse heresy than in 
their manipulation of words. They have tampered with 
They declare that no human 
being, in a moment of excitement or passion, was ever 
known in real life to express himself in a twelve-syllabled 
rhymed couplet. They insist, therefore, that the line must 
vary with the emotion ; that it may be extended in the flow of 
reverie, for instance, fo seventeen or even twenty syllables, 
or, under strong emotion, it may be short and spasmodic, 
of six syllables or less. Rhyme they ignore as a non- 
essential, insisting on liberty in this respect as in every 
other. This has laid them open to the charge which at 
the beginning of this century the critics hurled at Victor 
Hugo. The Symbolists’ verse, say the modern critics, is 
but rhythmic prose, and should be printed as such. 

As a rule, the members of the school under considera- 
tion are greatly under the influence of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Shakespeare is their god, and their work 
shows close imitation of the methods of which he made use. 
Blank verse is comparatively unknown in French litera- 
ture. It is not surprising, then, that the bold use of it by 
the Symbolists, united to the obscurity of their utterances, 
should have thrown the conservators of tradition, as well as 
the critics, into a spasm of mystified indignation. 

No reform was ever inaugurated without the commission 
of a chapter of extravagances on the part of the initiators. 
The Symbolists offer no exception to the rule. Their 
theory that poesy is the synthesis of all art forms, that, in 
itself, it is sound, color, taste, perfume, and form, has_pre- 
sented a golden opportunity for verbal excess, which they 
have not been slow to seize upon. 

Symbolists that they are, they have forgotten that words, ~ 
consecrated from their beginning to the service of any 
a of art, may not serve two masters. To speak, then, of 

“blue gesture” is to overturn their own dicta. Such 
inaniaiatendial have too much the appearance of justifying 
the charge made against them, that the Symbolists seek 
notoriety through eccentricities. Whether they deserve it 
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or not, they certainly have yet to learn that public taste is 
progressive by gradations, and can scarcely be expected to 
change its standpoints like an acrobat. If, however, the 
poems of M. Maurice Maeterlinck lay him open to this con- 
demnation, his plays redeem him from it. Although he is 
neither the “head” nor the “brain” of the Symbolist 
movement—like Moreas and Morice—he, more than any 
one of his confréres, has served to bring the cause into 
favorable notice. 
announced that in this young Belgian a new Shakespeare 
had arisen. Since then several of his plays have been 
given in Paris, while one of them, “ L’Intruse,” was pro- 
duced in 1893, before a critical audience, at the. Berkeley 
Lyceum in New York. 

It was plain from these examples that the novelty of his 
methods and the intensity of his effects entitled Maeter- 
linck to the highest consideration as a dramatist. His 
audience was stirred, thrilled, and amazed. These plays, 
notably “ Les Aveugles.” “La Princesse Maleine,” “ L’In- 
truse,” and “ Les Sept Princesses,” are modeled in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Symbolist school. They 
deal with fundamental passions alone. The emotional 
complexities of modern life have no more place in their 
scheme than' in the Greek tragedies. There is, too, the 


same persistent piling up of effects, developed from a 


central theme, which belongs essentially to Greek tragedy, 

the same somber pessimism, the same dispassionate recog- 

nition of blind, unmoral fate. 

_ The closeness with which Maeterlinck’s plays coincide 
with Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, in which the impor- 


tance of plot over character is insisted on, indicates that 
Maeterlinck has applied his study of the classics to his 


work. The characters are drawn without any attempt at 
realism in its narrow sense, yet they are curiously individ- 
ual, with an individuality, however, which does not at all 
interfere with their efficacy as types. The old king, 
Uglyane, Hialmar, and the rest, in “ La Princesse Ma- 
leine,”’ the blind grandfather, the different members of the 
family, in “‘ L’Intruse,” although as real as Lear, as Des- 
demona, as Hamlet, are unequivocally symbols of the 
emotions and passions which they express. Yet Maeter- 
linck does not despise mechanical effects. The directions 
as to lights and the setting of the stage are as carefully 
considered as they are in the operas at Baireuth. So far 
as indicated in his work, the ‘“‘new Shakespeare” has no 
direct ethical purpose. He combines his symbols, his 
types of men and women, under certain general conditions, 
and lets them symbolize what they will. If, occasionally, 


as in “Les Sept Princesses,” they symbolize nothing to 


the reader, it is no concern of Maeterlinck’s. He refuses 


to hold himself responsible for the lack on the part of his 


audience of emotional or mental training. 

Stripped of all exaggeration and extravagance, the aim 
of the Symbolists, in short, is to do for literature what 
Wagner did for music. They, also, would perfect the 
means for thé expression of their art, removing its limita- 
tions, and making use of old as well as new methods—jyst 
as Wagner violated tradition by his use of primitive and 
medizeval as well as strictly modern musical combinations. 
From its very foundation, Symbolism is an arraignment 
of so-called Realism. As such it deserves the counte- 
nance and commendation of all who have deprecated the 
prostitution to an ignoble use of a grand doctrine of art. 


It has been the fate of Realism, whose genius should be 


interpretative—not simply imitative—to sell its birthright 
for a mess of pottage, and very nasty pottage at that. It 
seems to be the opportunity of Symbolism to redeem its 
inheritance. 

While imitation is a part of truth, it is not the whole of 
it. The artist is not a photographic apparatus. If imita- 


tion were all, the work might be much better done by a 


machine. But the artist and his art exist solely to inter- 


pret—to aid men to some conception of the harmonies of 


the universe, to the significance of life. If the Symbolists, 
then, have evolved their theories of art for their own ad- 
vantage, as an advertisement, an: intentional eccentricity, 
we yet have no quarrel with them. If they are charlatans, 
their charlatanism is based on truth, and it is not the first 


About two years ago M. Mirbeau_ 


“were seated in these. 


time in the history of the world that self-interest has proved 
itself a power. 


The Procession of the Sacred Camel 
By M. R. H. 

The Fourth of March, 1893, meant in Washington 
crowded streets, long processions, numerous bands of music, 
and a great display of patriotism and bunting as President 
Cleveland took the oath of office. : 

It was the writer’s good fortune to witness on that day 
a very different scene, made all the more impressive by 
the contrasts it suggested to the American mind. | 

Bechiktash, a suburb of Constantinople, with its royal 
palaces and tolerable streets, was the field of action. Just 
when the procession would start no one knew; your true 
Oriental never cares to know within two hours of the time. 
After some debate, 11 a.M. was decided upon for our 
pilgrimage. The streets were already thronged, the sides 
railed off by ropes, with chairs behind them. Thousands 
A low unoccupied wall was finally 
discovered, just broad enough for chairs. From this van- 
tage-point we could see everything that went on. 

Opposite us on the hillside was a compact mass of 
Turkish women in gayly colored loose robes, and little girls 
in bright blue or pink shawls. The white veils of the 


_ former gave an artistic ‘‘ Scotch-mist”’ effect to the varie- 


gated human bouquet. The crowd below was red-topped, 
as all wore the fez, the badge of the Turkish citizen. 
Not a hat was to be seen, save in the carriages of the 
foreign ambassadors driving by to the palace, and in our 
party. Dignified, white-bearded, loosely robed Moslems ; 
dirty workmen in bagging blue trousers and brown jackets ; 
every kind of bright girdle; a great variety of gay vests 
and slashed sleeves ; beggars in all sorts and conditions of 
rags; Turks, Persians, Circassians, Greeks, Jew, Gentile, 
bond and free—what a kaleidoscope they made for us! 

A carriage of elegantly dressed Turkish ladies was left 
on the sidewalk in front of us, and the horses taken away. 
A very black Nubian with the slave-marks on his face 
mounted the box and vigorously plied his whip at times. 
For, like an angel with a flaming sword, it was his object 
to prevent profane feet from entering the charmed circle 
drawn around the vehicle. 

For an hour and a half we sat on our perch, leisurely 
eating our lunch and watching the multitude. Suddenly a 
gorgeous figure appeared in flowing robes of “‘ living green,” 
with bands of gold on neck, siecves, and cap. Imme- 
diately, as by the raising of a.magic wand, the crowd woke 
to life, the women opposite began to chatter like magpies, 


_ all wore an air of eager expectancy. This was not fulfilled, 
_however, till half an hour later. 


Two lines of cavalry with 
drawn swords then cleared a passage through the middle 
of the crowd. As it retreated, a good many were forced 
within the prohibited distance around the carriage. Whack 
went the Nubian’s whip over the shoulders of rich and 
poor, high and low. Some cried out, some dodged, most — 
smiled, but no one thought of wrenching the whip out of 
his hands. 

Finally the procession appeared on its way down from 
the palace to the water’s edge. In front was the sacred 
box, held high in both hands of the official who carried it 
on horseback. Behind him rode the train of pilgrims, 
about to start for Mecca, in the splendid green robes already 
described, and singing some Mohammedan chant in the 
weird Oriental harmony. They immediately preceded the 
Sacred Camels. These majestic beasts were caparisoned 
in all the riches of the East. Gorgeous silk hangings 
covered them, embroidered in sacred Arabic characters.’ 
Each camel bore on his back a pavilion also hung with 
heavily gold-fringed silk and surmounted by aigrettes of 
ostrich feathers. The animals’ heads were also decorated 
with gemmed, embroidered, and tasseled bands. The camels 
turned their long necks from side to side above the crowd 
and gazed at it out of their large, calm eyes with some- 
thing of a contemptuous expression, as though it were 
“ much ado about nothing.” The crowd closed in behind 
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them in a writhing, struggling mass, endeavoring to touch 
them somewhere. - For were they not bearing the Sultan’s 
gifts to Mecca, and did they-not also give healing? Why 
in that press no one was killed or trampled to death is a 
mystery. Somewhere in the procession were two wild-eyed 
Arabs, performing a scimitar dance and brandishing their 
knives with a freedom that seemed dangerous, but probably 
was not.so. The procession closed with a train of twenty 
or thirty horses and mules, each bearing two small coffers 
girt with brass bands. 
tain the royal presents for the Mecca shrine. - 

For on this day the Sultan bestows his gifts and the 
_ Sheikh-ul-Islam his blessing for the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The day of days there is Courban Bairam, in the latter 
part of June. On this holiest day of the year a lamb is 
sacrificed in the cleft of the rock made by the angel’s 
sword when he intervened to prevent Abraham’s offering of 
Isaac. In former times the pilgrims journeyed by caravan 
across Asia Minor, and were obliged to start months before 
the appointed time. Now a steamer to the Arabian coast 
shortens the voyage by many weeks. The official staft, 
however, is made at the same time as of yore, with the 
annual gift of the Sultan. 

The camels cross the Bosphorus on a ferry and go into 
éncampment on the Asiatic side; the devotees doff their 
pilgrim garb and resume their daily occupations until the 
steamer is ready. Many of them never return; but death 
at Mecca is blessed. 

As we threaded our way home through the press of peo- 
ple, thinking how much more interesting all this was than 
the monotonously clad throng on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
we met a squad of soldiers marching to their barracks. 
One of them snatched a silver watch from a bystander. 
The officers took no notice of this little aside. We con- 
cluded that, after all, Washington is for some reasons to be 


preferred. 


In Harmony with Public Sentiment 


Probably no bill has been presented, or will be presented, 
before the Legislature at Albany this session that will give 
more pleasure to a large body of men and women than the 
bill of Mr. Cutler, which reads in part as follows: 


Any person who shall, by his or her action, annoy or obstruct 
others in the proper enjoyment or view of .a public entértain- 
ment shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion and proof thereof shall be fined not exceeding $20. 


The bill further provides for a fine of four times the amount 
paid for tickets to be imposed upon a manager who refuses 
to return money to the person whose view is obstructed. 
Nor is the New York Legislature the only body which will 
deal with this question this winter. A bill has been pre- 
sented at Trenton, N. J., making it unlawful for any person 
to appear in any public place, theater, opera-house, hall, 
lecture-room, where the audience is assembled for amuse- 
ment or instruction, and where an admission fee is charged, 
wearing any article of apparel that shall obstruct the view 
of any person in the audience. A fine of ten dollars is 
imposed upon conviction by court. The New York bill 
makes it the duty of every proprietor or manager of any 
‘public affair to provide rules and regulations with the 
object of maintaining unobstructed aisles and exits, proper 
_ order and comfort among the audience, freedom from dis- 
turbing or annoying noises, and the assuring to any and 
_ every visitor of unimpaired enjoyment and an unobstructed 

view of the entertainment for which tickets have been sold. 
Thoughtlessness and. selfishness, and perhaps vanity, are 
responsible for the big hats against which the public have 
been protesting for years. There are certain audiences 
gathered at certain places where not a woman can be 
found guilty of the breach of common courtesy, that 
of making herself offensively conspicuous. Recently a 
course of lectures illustrated by stereopticon was given 
in New York. The audience assembled and set itself in 
order. Just before it was time for the lecturer to come 


on the platform at one of these lectures, three women, 
friends, came in and settled down about the middle of the 
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house, and the people on that side of the house had the 
pleasure of dodging the black plumes on the large hats 
worn by the three. One man swore under his breath and 
left the house. He may bé called a sinner, but doubtless 
there were sinners who didn’t voice their sin, and’ if those 
women could have known what was thought of them by the 
suffering. public behind them, they doubtless would have 
been astonished. There is no fruer gauge of any woman’s 
spiritual development than her dress and -conduct at any 
place where people have the common rights conferred by 
purchasing tickets of admission. Whether the large hat 
can be legislated out of existence in a public assemblage 
remains to be seen. 


Why? 
By Lillian W. Betts 
One of the mysteries that the student ef social condi- 
tions cannot solve is the reason for the difference in the 
popular conception of the relation of the poor man’s wife 
to her husband and her children and of the relation of a rich 


man’s wife to her husband and her children. 
The world holds up its hands in protest, horror, or con- 


.demnation at the thought of the poor man’s. wife’s igno- 


rance of her duties. She is compelled, according to the 
code her critics have devised, to be a cook, a nurse, a 
financier. She must be this in spite of limited education, 
and without training; in spite of traditional conceptions 
of her relation to her husband and children, or her lack of 
physical. strength! 

Why should it be a greater crime for the poor girl, who 
marries a poor man, to be ignorant of her responsibilities, 
than for the rich girl who assumes the relation of wife 
and prospective motherhood to be in equal ignorance? 

Is not the rich wife, who fails to secure adequate returns 
for the thousands she expends, as guilty as the poor wife 
who fails, through the same causes, ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, to secure reasonable returns for the pennies she ex- 
pends? 

Is not the rich mother, whose children have disehecd 
bodies through inheritance, through neglect of proper feed- 
ing, through her neglect, as guilty as—and far more responsi- 
ble for her guilt than—the poor mother whose child is the 
victim of the same causes? Who is responsible for this 
imposing of a greater condemnation on the one class of 
women—this visiting them with severer censure, when the 
crime of both is equally censurable in the eyes of God and 
the State? 

Wealth hides.the crime of the rich man’s wife. Servants 
become the scapegoats of her ignorance, and her own or 
her husband’s wealth stands between her and her own con- 
science if she has not been trained to a sense of her duties 
as a wife. Her child, dead through inherited disease, 
through neglect, through her failure to meet the responsi- 
bilities of her motherhood, counts for one at the bureau 
of vital statistics; so does the child of the tenement-house 
home whose death is due to like causes. 

Alive, the neglected, untrained rich woman’s child is a 
far greater evil in the community than the poor woman’s 
child, for he has his life with its cumulative evil tendencies, 
plus wealth, which becomes a factor in his downfal]. For 
wealth turned to evil is the menace of this country. The 
poor woman’s child lacks the energy to carry evil beyond 
himself, except as he, too, transmits his evil to those who 
come after him. 

Study the life of the girl who grows up in a tenement- 
house home. She comes into the world gladly welcomed, 
often even when the home is so full that the question of the 
space the tiny baby must occupy becomes a question ef 
the adjustment of the bodies who must sleep in a bed. 
One sweet, heroic tenement-house wife graphically put 
the situation, when talking on this question of rent and 
space: “I never was able-to stretch out in bed, until I was 
married, without kicking somebody lying across the foot.” 
The baby, fortunately, learns to adjust its growing body to 
the limitations of space; and, if strong, or if epg 
of the physical quality best described as tenacity, she 
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lives. She learns to take falls and cuffs without much 
ado; she learns to stand injustice if combat is disagree- 
able; to fight for what she believes to be her rights, if 
that is more agreeable to her than peace. She early learns 
to decide her own questions. She is controlled, spas- 
modically, according to the temper of her mother; and if 
she is clever she learns the signs at a very early age, and 
guides herself accordingly, thus escaping -much that is or 
might be disagreeable. Clothes may or may not be 
important to her when she is quite young; it depends on 
her mother. If her mother is fond of dress, the child early 
learns to value new, gay clothes. If the mother pays no 
attention to dress, the chances are that the girl will rouse 
to their value only when she begins to work. And work, 


that is, wage-earning, she learns is her destiny almost as 


soon as she learns to listen to those about her and form 
her ideals of her future. 
ing a school where space, light, and pure air are unknown— 
where she is one of forty or fifty girls who must be forced 
up to an average in studies that she does not value or 
comprehend—she begins to long for the days when she 
will be allowed to go to work, and grows more and more 
indifferent, in most cases, to her present work in the 
school, for it bears no relation to the shoe-binding or 
other employment she means to learn as soon as the law 


will permit her to work. Work and freedom are to thou- 


sands of girls synonymous. If love of home and mother is 
the controlling motive of the girl’s life, she longs for the 
days of wage-earning, for that means lightening the burden 
of her mother. 3 

The longed-for day comes, and she, if fortunate, is 
introduced to some foreman or forewoman by her friend 
or sister, and takes her place in that great army of wage- 
earning women with more or less pride. Her feelings may 
be compared now to those of the girl who has graduated 
from college and feels that she has come equipped into 
the field where she has an equal chance with those of her 
social set. True, she is only fourteen, if that; and the 
college girl has at that age hardly got to the point where 
she goes on the street alone; but our poor girl is much 
further advanced in worldly wisdom. 

Now she hurries, before it is fairly light in winter, from 
her home, full of hope and energy; and back through the 
dark streets, laughing and joking, to the home, where she 
may or may not find order and comparative comfort. If 
the mother is indulgent, the girl hurries through her meal, 
changes her clothes if she has any to change, and rushes 
_ to meet Molly or Carrie or Katie, to roam the streets 
untouched by its sights and sounds, for their burning im- 
press was made in her babyhood, and, laughing and chat- 
ting and joking, the time passes until ten or eleven o’clock, 
when she goes home, and may or may not tell the story 
of the evening to her mother; what she tells depends 
on the degree of intimacy between the mother and the 
daughter. 

Our poor girl may, by some fortunate circumstance, have 
fallen under the influence of a working-girls’ club. If she 
has, and accepts her opportunities, she finds new forces, 
new impulses, moving within her, and her face changes; 
her laugh grows less frequent ; the care-free lookin her eyes 
changes to one of questioning, for she is entering into new 
worlds, and at first is confused, until the new education 
and influence show the new roads free to her; her stand- 
ards change, and as a result she changes. If she misses 
this, she goes on her careless way, with her ideals of life the 
natural flowers of her own environment. She marries the 
one man who asks her, or the one who through unde- 
fined fear compels her to marry him, or the one who 
through coaxing persuades her to become his wife when, 
too often, she loves her freedom more. Or it may be that, 
discouraged by lack of work, or through pure love of 
domesticity, or through sheer laziness, she marries for sup- 
port, a support that promises all that she has known, and it 
may be better than she has known. If we are to believe 
what we are told, marrying for support is not a sin peculiar 
to the wage-earning girl The American working-girl 
has one creed in whose tenets she never falters—that 
‘‘ Every girl must marry some time.” Of what it means 
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to become a wife she probably has a clearer conception 
than the daughter of the.rich, and,is saved unnecessary 
sorrow. She knows one thing.positively, has known it all 
her life, it seems to her, as she looks back: that to be a wife 
means to be a mother; and when motherhood comes to her 
there is no rebellion; it is the natural condition of all the 
wives she knows. Babies are looked for, expected ; and 
the poor man’s wife who does not meet the standards of 
her social set is conscious that she is shut out from 
the life of the neighborhood where it thrills deepest. How 
is this young wife to meet the duties of her position ? Have 
her critics studied to secure for her the conditions that 
would make it possible for her to meet what they call “her 
duties’ well equipped? Have they struggled to secure 
for her-that kind of education which would make the ideal 
poor man’s wife—which, if they would only stop to think, 
would also, if enforced in the case of the rich girl, add 
greatly to her efficiency as a rich man’s wife ? | 
The rich woman whose house is managed by servants, 
whose children are cared for by servants who come out of 
tenement-house homes—often the very home she condemns 
—who wastes money in her household mismanagement, is 
as guilty as the poor woman whose ignorance and indiffer- 
ence also place unnecessary burdens on her home—more 
guilty, because she has had larger opportunities. The rich — 
woman whose ignorance and indifference compel her hus- 
band to be a money-maker, with no time, no desire, no pur- 
pose for aught else, surely must be censured equally with 
the poor man’s wife whose ignorarce means semi-pauper- 
ism for her family. The ignorant rich wife and the igno- 
rant poor wife rank equally morally; both are alike a 


- burden and a temptation. 


On the poor man’s wife ignorance has laid her crushing 
burden. Her faults, her failures, are laid bare to the world, 
are deemed fitting subjects for the student of economics — 
and sociology. She is used as the legitimate target for — 
the men and women of wealth and leisure, who cannot 
comprehend that home-making, with its duties and privi- 
leges, its limitations and opportunities, places equal respon- 
sibilities on every woman who assumes the relation of wife, 
and that the amount of income increases, and does not 
lessen, her personal responsibility. ‘The poor mah’s igno- 
rant wife is publicly condemned and used to point a 
moral; why not the rich man’s ignorant wife? © 


Porfirio 


A Young Folks’ Story of the Staked Plain 


By Alice MacGowan 
In Four Parts—II. 


~When Scott arrived at the curious collection of old boxes, 
barrels, poles, fragments of blanket, sacking, and cast off 
clothing which Porfirio had dignified with the name of 
casa, nobody was at home except the solemn donkey. 

But Porfirio soon appeared, and made Scott hospitably ' 
welcome. Old Rodrigo, he said, was away, but would be 
back presently. 

“Shall I sit still now, Sefor, for you to make some pic- 
tures of me; or will you rest till Rodrigo comes in to see _ 
the pony’s eye, and to show you the hair quirts and 
bridles?” 

Scott was more interested in the odd child and his sing- 
He said he would 
rest; and took the one broken chair, in front of the miser- 
able little tent, under the strings of drying antelope-meat. 

Porfirio sat down on a box near by. “ Here is where I 
cook,” he said, pointing to two flat stones, with a little pile 
of ashes between them. : 

‘“* And where are the singing things ?”’ Scott asked. 

“T will show you,” he replied. quickly, his small face 
brightening rapturously at the thought that they had been 
remembered and were actually being asked for, instead of 
being kicked aside as worthless trash; ‘I will show you 
before Rodrigo comes home; I love to show somebody, 
and he does not like them.” : 

_ He brought them out from some hidden corner. There 
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was a long board, with a row of tin cans of all shapes and 
sizes upon it—fruit cans, baking-powder cans, and odd little 
tins that had held cocoa, mustard, or meats. 

Smiling with delight at having an audience for his con- 
cert, he picked up a big iron spike, and, striking first 
one, then another, hammered out an odd little Mexican 
air which Scott remembered to have heard the cowboys 
whistle. 

The performance seemed very wonderful to the listener ; 
_ but Porfirio pushed at one of the cans impatiently.. 

‘‘He talks too low,” he said. ‘I wish I had a little 
smaller one to put in his place.” - _ 

There was a strange instrument, on which Porfirio was 


able to pick out several airs quite satisfactorily, which was. 


made of a battered old tin wash-pan, with rubber strings 
stretched across it. 
like a fife or flute, made of an old dipper-handle, notched, 
and stopped with a cork; and a little jew’s-harp-like con- 
trivance, to which his own sweet voice really furnished the 
music. Some were finished, others only partly done, where 


the little maker had been unable to find the material he 


needed. 

Most prized of all was a lamely made and very shaky 
three-cornered wooden frame, upon which were stretched 
some bits of wire, and of which Porfirio said he hoped to 
make, if he could only find the right-sized wires, a harp, 
such as Esteban Aragon played upon when there was a 


_ grand daze at Maverick. 


As his small hands fluttered like little brown birds from 
one funny contrivance to another, his face was shining with 


enthusiasm, and his quick little tongue was going contin-. 


ually in eager explanation; or he whistled or sang into 


the tunes such notes as were missing from his poor faulty 


instruments. 

Sometimes he dropped tunes altogether, and tried to 
put into music the sounds with which he was most familiar. 
** Now listen, Sefior,”’ he would say hastily, before apply- 
ing his lips to the pipe or his fingers to the strings. “ This 
is how the plover-hen talks to her little ones ;” or, “‘ Here’s 
what Turkey Creek says, when it’s on a red rise, and all 
the arroyos are running full. Here’s a coyote, howling a 
long way off ; and here’s how he goes when he’s sneaking 
up to you;” and, with a general laugh of eyes, teeth, and 
bobbing curls, he gave first the long-drawn, plaintive note, 
then the little whimpering, giggling snicker of the coyote, 
which even Scott’s short stay on the plains had made so 
familiar to him that this almost perfect imitation sounded 
irresistibly funny. 

“This is a norther, with big hail—oh, so terrible, Sefior ! 
—out on the open llano,” and the tin cans rattled again. 
Two soft, varying, clear notes on the pipe, like a slow trill : 
“There, that’s how I call up the jack-rabbits. Sefior, you 
would laugh to see him sit all around me and listen—and 
me in the middle, like a big schoolmaster, keeping a rab- 
bit-school !”’ 

He was ready to adore his new friend—the first and 
only human creature who had ever listened to or seemed to 
care about these fancies and contrivances that were so 
dear to him. 

Scott had looked on and listened silently, except for now 
and then a laugh or a delighted .exclamation over some 
pretty melody or faithful mimicry; and he had not had 
time to express half the enthusiastic praise which he felt 
_was due the performance, when old Rodrigo came hobbling 
in, with a sack on his shoulders, which he seemed surlily 
anxious should not be noticed when he saw there was a 
visitor. | 

He was, however, very polite and conciliatory to Scott; 
indeed, he had a sort of cringing, obsequious manner that, 
if the lad had not been so interested in Porfirio, he would 
have .found very displeasing. Those little black eyes 
scrutinized every feature and peculiarity of the visitor’s 
dress and belongings ; the withered, brown old face puck- 
ered into a thousand wrinkles with servile and ingratiating 
smiles ; he overwhelmed Scott with assurances of his won- 
derful skill with sick or injured animals. 

Then he followed the boys about, asking Scott a great 
_Many insinuating questions as to the size of the party, the 
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length of their stay, and the likelihood of their buying his 


wares or needing his services. : 

When the beautiful hair bridles and quirts—or Mexican 
riding-whips—were brought out, Scott was delighted with 
them. 

These articles are braided by hand, of horsehair, by the 
Mexicans in the Southwestern States. Sometimes only the 
natural colors are used ; but more often the hair is dyed in 
different brilliant colors, The bridles are hung all over with 
numbers of bright, dancing little hair tassels, which toss 
and flutter with every movement of the pony’s head, giving 
a gay, happy, glancing appearance which is really charm- 
ing. There is a great amount of patient labor in the 
making, and a handsome bridle of this sort will often cost 
as much as twenty-five dollars. 

Old Rodrigo’s were very beautifully made, and Scott, 


who was still full of enthusiasm over the child, and pleased 


by the elegance of the old man’s handiwork, spoke more 
freely than he would usually have done to entire strangers. 
He assured the old Mexican that his friends would be 
pleased with the pretty things, and would buy liberally of 
him if he came over to-morrow; they were away now, 
excepting himself, on a hunt, but would be back, he 
thought, by that time. | 
Porfirio went a little way with his new friend when he 
left. ‘To show him the beautiful Oyo Bravo,” or bold 
spring, which is the head of Turkey Creek—at least that 
was the reason he gave old Rodrigo for going. | 
The two boys walked slowly along, Scott, who still 
limped a little, with his pony’s bridle thrown over his arm. 
There seemed to be something which Porfirio wished to 
say, but he could not find courage for it until, after a 
pause and a drink at the great spring, Scott was mounted, 
and the child stood at his stirrup, looking up with his big, 
loving eyes, to say good-by. | 
Senior,” he said, reaching up a hesitating little hand 


toward the pony’s mane, “I would not, if I were you, 


show my money before these greedy Mexicans. Some of 
them are very wicked.” 

_ “Why, Porfirio,” said Scott, laughing, “‘ you’re a Mexi- 
can yourself !” 

“ No, Sefior, I am not of these. My father was Ameri- 
cano, but not rough and wicked like some of these cow- 
boys. He always taught me that my mother was of the 
good blood of Spain, and I must not think myself like 
these common, dirty. Mexicans.” 

‘‘ Your father was American! Is he dead, Porfirio ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Sefior, they are both dead; my mother since I 
was a little baby, and my father since three years, when I 
was seven years old. And all this time I work for Rodrigo 
Sanchez and make the best I can. But when I am a man, 
I will find my father’s people. And I will learn to be a 
gentleman like he was. | | 

“ You will be careful, Sefior? Many of these Mexicans 
will take anything you have. They would even hurt you 
to get it. Oh, Sefior, please be careful !” 

Scott promised, very much touched by the child’s ear- 
nestness and anxiety for his safety. 

As he rode toward camp, and later, as he cooked and 
ate his solitary supper, his mind ran upon the visit to old 
Rodrigo’s, and upon Porfirio. 

He reflected how his own heart had been set upon tak- 
ing this very trip with his brother and the party, though it 
would delay the finishing of his course at the institute for 
three months. 

He could not but contrast his situation and conduct with 
those of Porfirio, and he felt fairly humbled in spirit. 

Suppose he had had no more chance to learn drawing 
than Porfirio had to learn music—would he so much as 
even have found out that he wanted to be an artist? 

- What a genius the boy must be! Surely it was the brain 
of a future musician in that little head, the soul of a great 
composer that looked out of those big, beautiful eyes ! 

Scott built up the camp fire, brought a blanket from his 
tent, and lay down to sleep out-of-doors, where, somehow, 
it felt less lonesome. He placed himself with his toes to 
the blaze, his arms beneath his head, and his eyes looking 
up into the wonderful night sky of the Texas plains coun- 
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try, whose stars are so big and white and solemn, and seem 
so near, seen through that crystal-clear air. 

He was a generous, unselfish fellow, and his last waking 
thought was of Porfirio,and of how something could be 
done to give the little musician a chance. | 

Hours later—he did not know how many—he wakened 
suddenly out of a deep sleep without any apparent cause, 
but with a sense of danger upon him. 

The fire had died down. Across by the tent a dark 
form was moving along. At first he thought it some ani- 
mal, - | 

It crept into the tent and remained a moment or two. 
Then the flap was pushed aside, and it came out. 

A wave of horror went over Scott as he saw it was a 
bo 


Could it be ?—-yes, it was !—Porfirio! 


A Prize Award 


In the issue of The Outlook of August 11, 1894, a prize 
was offered for the best correction of the following com- 
position, written by a pupil in one of the public schools of 
Philadelphia : 

I will tell you the story in History of George Washington, 
George Washington was born Feb. 12, 1726. 

He was educated at West Point, and after graduating served 
in the Mexican War. 

When the French and India War broke out he was made 
Captain, and General and Major and performed many imported 
services. 

In 1759 He rezined and married Mrs. Martha Acusta, and 
went to live on his estate at Mt. Vernon. In the Virginia Legish- 
lature, of which he was a member, he took the part against 
the oppression of England. In 1843 he was Elected President 
of Congress and took an active part in Public affairs. He 
fought many battles and finally captured General Lée and his 
whole army, April.oth, 1865. He finally surrendered at York- 
town, under Lord Cornwallis, and the warended 1760. Thus he 
owes the liberty to,us, and he is called the father of this country. 
The constitution having been adapted, George Washington was 
made President of the United States. He served two terms, but 
refused to serve a third term, having taken a severe cold from a 
ride in the rain. He died at Mt. Vernon, aged 67 years. 


Another prize was offered for a list of the events which 
the writer of the composition wrongly put in connection 
with George Washington, and a third for the best com- 
position on George Washington. We received about one 
hundred responses. 

None of these corrections or compositions contained as 
many errors as the one printed above. Some of them 
were so badly written as to be undecipherable. The first 
and third prizes are awarded to Margaret S. Jarvie, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Andover, Mass. We also print with this 
the letter of the little gir]. It will be seen that she calls 
herself a Brooklyn girl, but she does not give her Brooklyn 
address. Composition, correction, and letter are beauti- 
fully written in a clear, distinct hand, as clear as type, and 
do credit to the little girl of thirteen, as well as her 
teachers. The prize for the list of corrections is awarded 
to George W. Swett, Chelsea, Mass., aged thirteen years. 
He is a member of the Shurtleff School. His list of cor- 
rections is an excellent one. Honorable mention must be 
accorded to Charles Richard Selkirk, nine years old, of 
Albany, N. Y. His paper, too, came with broad margins, 
large, clear handwriting, no erasures, and carefully punctu- 
ated. Also to Ida Leek, of Cleveland, O., aged eleven 
years; and to Reva C. Ely, St. Croix Falls, Wis. The 
latter’s composition was carefully written, and the perfec- 
tion of neatness, but contained errors. Effie W. Perkins, 
of Mountainville, N. Y., aged thirteen, also deserves hon- 
orable mention. Four compositions were sent from one 
school, but they had been corrected. Each of these com- 
positions had the same error; they did not mention where 
George Washington was born. Carolyne Sherman, of Ash 
Grove, Va., aged twelve years, almost won the third prize. 
She had five errors in spelling. Two answers were sent 
without any addresses. The successful correction, prize 
list, and composition follow: — 
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| Andover, Mass., August 22, 1894- 
To the Editors of The Outlook: _ . : 

I am a Brooklyn girl, almost thirteen years old, visiting at 
Andover, and am a graduate of Grammar School No. 11, on 
Washington Avenue, but expect to enter high school in the fall. 

One day while I was in Boston I entered ‘the Old South 
Church, and in one of the old newspapers I happened to see a 
poem written on George Washington by his wife when he was 
engaged: in the battle of Monmouth. 

I copied it, and began my composition with the first and last 
verses, omitting which the said composition contains the same 
number of words as the one printed in your paper. 

Yours respectfully, MARGARET S. JARVIE. 


PRIZE CORRECTION OF COMPOSITION 


_ George Washington was born February 22,1732. He was 
educated at one of the common schools of that time, and after 
graduating became a surveyor. 

When the French and Indian War broke out, he was made a 
major, and then a lieutenant-colone], performing many important 
services. Resigning his commission in 1759, he married Mrs. 
Martha Custis, and, after staying in Williamsburg for a few 
months, retired to his estate at Mount Vernon. : 

Washington was a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, and took part in resisting England’s oppression of 
America. In 1775 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental forces. During the war he fought many battles, 
and finally conquered Lord Cornwallis and his whole army, 
October 19, 1781. 

This surrender at Yorktown ended the war, but the treaty of 
peace was not signed until 1783. We owe our liberty to him, 
and so he is called “ The Father of his Country.” 2 

The Constitution having been adopted, Washington was made 
President of the United States. He served two terms, but 
refused to serve a third, wishing to retire to private life, and 
thinking, truly, that now the country might get on without him. 

He died at Mount Vernon in 1799, at the age of sixty-seven, 
his death being caused by the effects of a cold caught while 
riding in the rain. : 

PRIZE LIST OF EVENTS 

1. George Washington was born February 22, 1732. 

2. Grant was educated at West Point, and afterwards served 
in the Mexican War. ee 7 

3. Washington was a member of the House of Burgesses 
Virginia. | 

4. Grant graduated from West Point in 1843. 7 

5. Grant captured General Lee and his whole army April 9, 
1865 (Civil War). 

6. Lord Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at Yorktown, 
Va., 1781 (Revolutionary War). ; 

4. The French and Indian War closed in 1760. 
GEORGE W. SWETT. 


‘ORIGINAL COMPOSITION ON GEORGE WASHINGTON } 
By Margaret S. Jarvie 


Saw you my hero, saw you my hero, 
Saw you my hero George? 

I’ve travel’d o’er the plain, and enquir’d of every swain, 
But no tidings could get of my George. 


Hail, mighty Hero, Columbia’s Hero, 
Who gave to America peace, 
Long may he live renown’d, with brilliant honor crowned, 
Till complete in the mansions of bliss. | , 
George Washington, of whom it has been said that Providence 
left him childless that his country might call him father, was 
born in Virginia, February 22, 1732. : 
At school he was taught only reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and-such studies as would fit him to be a surveyor. 
He joined the British army at the beginning of the French 
and Indian War, and soon rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


-It was the remembrance of his soldier-like conduct at that time | 


that caused the colonists to appoint him their commander during 
the Revolution. His sagacity saved the Americans many a 
defeat, and had it not been for him Cornwallis would not have 
had to surrender as soon as he did. 

After the war Washington retired to Mount Vernon, but was 
soon called forth to become President. When his second term 
had expired he declined to serve another, being tired of public 
life, and not thinking it right that one man should be President 
for so long. | 

He lived at Mount Vernon until his death. One day, while 
inspecting his farm, he caught cold, and on December 14, 1799, 
after a short illness, he died, mourned by all. 7 : 


1 ante Washington left Mount Vernon in June, 1778, in expectance of meet- 
ing her husband, and on the twenty-eighth of the same month. finding him 
engaged in the battle of Monmouth, she com a poem, of which the above 
verses at the beginning of the above composition are a . ,' 
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-For the Little People 


_ Snow Song 


Over valley, over hill, 
Hark, the shepherd piping shrill! 
Driving all the white flocks forth 
From the far folds of the North. 
Blow, Wind, blow; 
Weird melodies you play, 
Following your flocks that go 
Across the world to-day. 


How they hurry, how they crowd, 
When they hear the music loud! 
Grove and lane and meadow full, 
Sparkle with their shining wocl. 
Blow, Wind, blow, 
Until the forests ring; 
Teach the caves the tunes you know, 
And make the chimney sing! 


Hither, thither, up and down 
_ Every highway of the town, 
Huddling close, the white flocks all 
Gather at the shepherd’s call. 
Blow, Wind, blow 
Upon your pipes of joy; 
All your sheep the flakes of snow, 
And you their shepherd boy! | 
—St. Nicholas. 


Nancy’s Visitor at Last 
By Miss E. R. Patteson 


Days went by, and Nancy, who had always 
been complaining of aches, which her black 
mammy had said were “.growin’ pains,” began 
to see that these troublesome visitors did not 
come any more. Instead of her being too 
tired to do anything for anybody, now she was 
— ready to help, and unobservant people 
wondered what had made such a change in the 
child, and every one petted and made much 
of her, till no one was happier than Nancy. 

Somehow, all Miss Health had given her to 
do never interfered with what her mother 
wished, and she could study and practice, sew 
and read, and all the thousand and one other 
things which a girl finds to do, with just as 
much time and twice as much pleasure as she 
had ever had before. Nancy didn’t know 
how to be grateful enough to the dear friend 
who had made all this possible to her, and 
when she saw some of ‘her little friends who 
were not so full of life as herself, she at once 
offered to show them the way to Miss Health, 
so that they, too, might have the happiness of 
her friendship; and so she became a regular 
little missionary in her own way. She was 
growing up now, and becoming the loveliest, 
sweetest, most healthful and helpful of daugh- 
ters, so that her parents called her “ Heart’s 
Delight,” and her friends “ Little Sunshine ;” 
even the passers-by would turn to note her, 
saying, “‘ What a happy, pleasant, sunshiny- 
looking child! Why, she is the very cated: 
ment of health!” And so she was, for while 
she had been waiting so patiently and working 
so hard to be fit for her visitor, Miss Health 
had come, and found such a sweet, bright 
home prepared for her reception that she 
knew she could never leave it again. 


The Journey of the Sled 


Such a gay and frolicking little sled, jumping 
and bounding over the snow behind the big 
express-wagon like a big red bird! It was 
coming through one of the business streets 
down-town in New York and going toward 
Broadway. When you see a red sled tied 
behind an express-wagon, you look for a small 
boy as a natural part of the sled. This sled 
had its small boy, or rather boys—for there 
were three. But such unhappy small boys that 
you stopped— you could not help it—to find 
out what was the matter. The three boys 
were half a block behind the gay, frolicking 
sled, running as hard as they could run to 
mer with it. The story was told. They 
had tied the sled behind the wagon, expecting 
to have a ride perhaps for blocks, when either 
~- had been thrown off, or the man had 

e them get off, and the sled had tied the 
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rope so tightly that they could not untie it 
and the beautiful sled went bounding away 


without them, and every minute it was further 


and further away. 
As the express-wagon reached Broadway a 


_ car was in its way, and the three small boys, 


with hope in their faces, stumbled and strug- 
gled forward, hoping to reach the sled. Alas! 
alas! The car moved out of the way, the man 
struck the horse and he bounded forward, and 
the little red sled, as if hopeless itself, fell 
over on its side and was dragged across Broad- 
way. The wagon and cars closed in like great 
waves behind it and hid it from sight. 

“ Tony, Tony; run! run!” exclaimed one of 
the small boys, dancing up and down in terror, 
the great tears rolling down his cheeks. 

Poor Tony dashed about, knocking against 
everybody—the lamp-post, his friends—just 
going about in a circle. Somehow no one 
saw him. Tony and his friends wriggled be- 


tween the horses and the carts, and stood on . 


the other side of Broadway. 

In the meantime the little sled, all helpless, 
dragging on its side, no longer bouncing and 
jumping gayly, was seen by a tall young man 
walking hurriedly along. e sprang into the 


street, put his foot quickly on the sled, and held 


it so firmly that the rope broke and the little 
sled was free. I think that young man must 


have taken high rank at college in athletics, he 


moved so certainly and so quickly. He looked 
about for the small boy who belonged to the 
sled, but did not see him.- He knew that boy 
could not be far off, so he righted the sled 
and pushed it toward the curb with his foot, 


and passed on in a mg? 8 Just as he reached ~ 
on 


the corner he spied y and his friends, 
who at this moment darted forward with a 
sharp cry. The young man turned and ran. 
The way he ran proved that he was trained. 
Down the street two boys of about fourteen 
and sixteen were running away with the sled. 
Did the young man ‘have the famous seven- 
league boots? He caught them in a minute, 
and I think—am sure, in fact—that, before that 
young man got through with them, those boys 
wished they had not touched that little red 
sled. When he told them to go they flew, 
never looking behind them. Tony and his 
friends, in terror, stood on the other side of 
the street, wondering, doubtless, whether that 
darling sled would ever come back. The young 
man took the broken rope in his hand, and, 
striding across the street, said, “ Here! Don’t 
tie the rope when you cut behind; have the 
rope long enough to hold the end in your 
hand; then you can let go when you want to 
drop off.” The young man pulled on his 
gloves and straightened his tie as he swung 
on a Broadway car. Nobody thought he was 
a hero but Tony and his two small friends, 
and they, doubtless, in their little hearts said, 
He is a brick.” 


Rob’s Mittens 


Our Rob has mittens new and red, 
To keep his hands so warm and nice 
When making snowballs, building forts, 
And sliding on the ice. 


One morning, coming in from play, 
His dear face pinker than a rose, 
“ Please, mamma,” cried he, “can’t you knit 
' A mitten for my nose ?” 
Youth’s Companion. 


Found in the Snow 


Bells were jingling, snowballs were flying, 
and everybody was delighted, for there was 
perfect sleighing. This baby, wrapped in 
blankets and tucked in the sleigh tightly, was 
quite as happy.as the rest. He felt himself 
carried along through the air, and the bright 
faces about him assured him that this was a 
beautiful world. 

But something strange happened, and baby 
sank into a very soft, comfortable bed—so 
comfortable that he went to sleep. He did 
not know how long he had been there when a 
cold hand touched his face and waked him up. 
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_ The hand belonged to a gentleman who had 


just been thrown out of his sleigh and landed 
in the snowbank almost on top of the baby. 
The man was frightened, but not the baby ; 
the man got up, and picked up the baby as 
soon as he had righted his sleigh. Whom did 
the baby belong to? How did it get in the 
snowbank, all wrapped up to keep it warm ? 
The baby knew nothing about it, and was not 
at all anxious. - As the man drove on he met 
a sleigh with a man and woman white with 
fear, and a horse all covered with foam. 

“ Have you seen a baby ?” they asked, fran- 
tically. 

The man threw back the big robe, and the 
baby, all cozy and warm, smiled into its 
mother’s face. 

Then the man heard how the baby was lost. 
The baby, its father and mother, were going 
along finely when the sleigh struck something 
which almost overturned it, and threw the 
baby right out into the snow. The horse was 
frightened, and ran for three miles before he 
was stopped. | 

The baby seemed to have enjoyed its ex- 


What the Little Shoes Said 


I saw two dusty little shoes 
A-standing by the bed; 

They suddenly began to talk, 
And this is what they said: 


‘“‘ We’re just as tired as we can be, 
We've been ’mo8t everywhere ; 

And now our little master rests— 
It really is not fair. 


“ He’s had his bath, and sweetly sleeps 
*T wixt sheets both cool and clean, 

While we are left to stand outside; 
Now don’t you think it mean? 


“ We’ve carried him from n.orn till night ; 
He’s quite forgot, that’s plain ; 

While here we watch, and wait, and wait 
Till morning comes again. | 


“ Andthen he'll tramp, and tramp, and tramp 
The livelong summer day. 

Now this is what we’d like to do— 
Just carry him away, 


“ Where he could never go to bed, 
But stay up all the night 
Unwashed, and covered o’er with dust— 
Indeed! ’twould serve him right.” 
 —Our Little Mcn and Women. 


& 
Two Dogs 

Two dogs, Rose and Fannie, were members 
of the same family. The mistress of the:two 
dogs owned a shawl which Fan claimed as her 
own and would not permit Rose to use, or 
even share. Fan was the older, and had been 
in the family longer than Rose, toward whom 
she showed many signs of jealousy. Fan 
had the privilege of sleeping on her mistress’s 
bed on her favorite shawl. She would growl if 
any one approached the bed; especially did 
she show anger if Rose came near her. 

One day Rose was so badly hurt that she 
was sent to the dog doctor’s for treatment. 
She was gone for several weeks. When Rose 
returned, every one was glad to have her back, 
and none more glad than Fan, who even gave 
up her place on her favorite shawl to Rose in 
her mistress’s arms. The dear mistress was 
ill in bed. Fan went to the foot of the bed, 
surrendering her place to Rose. Two days 
after, Fan’s sympathy was exhausted and her 
jealousy asserted itself, and she drove Rose 
from the shawl and her place beside her mis- 
tress, and took it herself, never giving it up 
again. 

& 
A Coat-of-Arms 
By Charles Moreau Harger 


Two baby heads on pillow white— 

Brown and gold in argent field ; 
Dormant—slumber holds them tight ; 
Love” the motto of the shield. 
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‘The Battle* 


By Lyman Abbott 


O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?—Romans vii., 24. 

I have read the story of a Siberian prisoner working in 
the mines chained to a comrade. The comrade died, and 
for hours, I know not but for days, he was left chained to 
the corpse: the living fastened to the dead. That is 
Paul’s figure here. “I am bound to a dead man. Who 
shall deliver me from the bond?” The seventh chapter 
of Romans is not a philosopher’s analysis, and it cannot 
be analyzed by philosophy. Paul was a philosopher, but 
a philosopher as Browning is—a poet-philosopher. He is 
dramatic ; he-is not logical, he is not analytic. His form 
is philosophic; the reality is poetic and dramatic. He 
sees life. He portrays what he sees. He can be classed 
neither with the great dramatists like Shakespeare nor 
with the great philosophers like Kant; but there is in him 
more likeness to Shakespeare than to Kant, more likeness 
to Browning than to Plato. So in this seventh chapter of 
Romans, in which Paul deals with the problem of sin, he 
does not analyze, he does not philosophize ; he describes 
life as he has felt it in himself, and as feeling it in himself 
he perceives it in the life of others. I desire first of all 
to read you a part of this seventh chapter of Romans, 
beginning with the ninth verse, and I take the liberty of 
reading a translation of my own, because in the English 
version different Greek words are rendered by the same 


English word, and thus the play and dramatic quality are . 
In this translation I have tried to follow the. 


partly lost. 
original, though I have done so in some measure by a 
liberal rather than a literal rendition : 


Once I was living without law. But when the commandment 
came, sin lived again and I died; and the commandment, which 


was in its object life, I found to be in its result death.. For sin, 


taking the commandment as a base of operations, thereby de- 
ceived me, and through the commandment slew me. So, then, 
. the law itself is holy and the commandment holy, just, and 
good. Then the good becomes death to me! No! by no 
means! Butsin, that it might appear sin, works out death in 
me through that which is good; that sin, by means of the com- 
mandment, might become exceeding sinful. For we know that 
the law is spiritual; but I am fleshly, sold under sin. For what 
I am working out in life I do not comprehend; for not as I 
would, do I; for the result of my action I hate. But if the result 
is hateful to me, I concur with the law that it is good. Now, 
then, it is no more I working out my life, but that which dwells 
in me—namely, sin. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
there dwells not any good. For to will is present with me; but 
how to work out that which is good, I find not. For the good 
that I would is not the result of my life, but I practice the 
evil which I would not. But if what I would not is the result, 
it is no more I that am working out my life, but that which 
dwells in me—namely, sin. I find, then, the law that when I 
would accomplish good works, evil is present with me. For I 
delight in the law of God in the inward man. But I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 


bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 


members. O wretched: man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from this body of death? Thanks be to God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So, then, I myself, in the mind, serve the law 
_ of God, and in the flesh, the law of sin. 


Traditional theology supposes that God made man per- | 


fect. What is meant byperfect? Traditional theologians 
do not altogether agree. I was told a few years ago that 
a Methodist preacher, not far from my country home, told 
his congregation that he did not doubt that Adam knew all 
about the telephone. I doubt whether that is the gener- 
ally received view in orthodox circles respecting the per- 
fection of Adam. But they suppose that God made a 
morally perfect man, and yet not so perfect but that the first 
time he was tempted by an apple, which would not tempt 
a well-trained school-boy of to-day, he took it and fell; 
and, as the result of that fali, sin has come down through 
the ages, corrupting and perverting and destroying all 
mankind. Evolution takes a very different view of the 
origin of man. It holds that man started in an animal 


1Sermon preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by He 
Winans, revised by the father. ae 
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condition, as the animal started in a still lower animal con- | 


- dition, and that in one still lqwer, until finally we reach 


the origin of all in a primordia] germ. It holds that man 
is the result of long, slow processes, and that he has been 
step by step evolved, developed, lifted up from a lower to 
a higher condition, a lower civilization to a higher civiliza- 
tion, a lower moral status to a higher moral status. It is 
impossible to reconcile these two views as to the origin of 
sin. They are radically different. If one is correct, the 
other is, not merely in some minor details, but in its 
essential and fundamental philosophy of the origin of sin, 
incorrect. But though they are scientifically incongruous, 
they are not spiritually antagonistic. Holding, myself, the 
second, that is, the evolutionist’s view, I desire to show you 
this morning that it does not lessen, it even enhances, the 
awfulness of sin and the sense of personal responsibility. 
But first must be considered the objection of him who 
supposes that the Bible absolutely prohibits the second 
view. Does it not, he will say, teach that “in Adam’s 
fall we sinned all”? That certainly is not either so 
clearly or so emphatically taught in the Bible as most peo-. 
ple have’ imagined. The story of the fall is told in the 
third chapter of Genesis. After the third chapter of 
Genesis it never reappears in the Old Testament. There 
are two or three references to Adam and one to Adam’s 
sin, but never a suggestion in the Old Testament—in Old 
Testament history, in Old Testament psalms, in Old Testa- 
ment prophets—that the sin of mankind is due to Adam’s 
fall. Christ never-refers to Adam’s fall ;_ John never does ; 
Peter never does ; Jude never does; the preachers in the 
Book of Acts never do. From Genesis iii. to the last of 
Revelation there is no reference to the fall of Adam as 
affecting humanity, except in threé or four allusions.in Paul’s 
Epistles—and those are incidental. The most elaborate 
one is in the fifth chapter of Romans, and that is a paren- 


‘thesis. You can draw your pen through it, and the argument 


of the chapter remains unaltered. I do not, then, believe 
that the Bible is conclusive on this subject. I believe 
Genesis ili. to be an ancient legend, which a great writer 
took, as Tennyson took the Arthurian legends, and rewrote, 
in order that he might write into it a moral and spiritual 
lesson. The Hebrew people probably believed that the 
fall of man affected the whole human race; probably | 
Paul believed so; at all events, Paul used that belief in his 

argument with the Hebrew people. But when he came to 
speak of sin, as he does in this seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, he has nothing to say about the fall, nothing about 
Adam, nothing about original sin. His teaching is in 
every respect consistent with the notion that man started 
out of the germ and has grown through animal conditions 
to his present status. ‘I am,” he says, in substance, ‘‘ two 


men: a low man and a high man; an animal man and a 


divine man ; a dead man and a living man. These two men 
are me. And there is a conflict going on: the dead man 
drags me down, the living man lifts me up; the desires of 
the flesh pull me backward, the desires of the spirit pull me 
forward ; I am drawn in opposite directions by conflicting 
desires; I have love which recognizes the beauty of love, 
faith which sees the invisible, hope which reaches out into 
the future ; but along with these I have the appetites and 
propensities of the animal nature, and they drag me down 
when I try to fly.” 

Now, this is the evolutionary theory of humanity. It does 
not make a great deal of difference spiritually, in your con- 
ception of sin, whether you believe, with the old theologian, 
that. God made man perfect, and he then fell and is gradually 
being uplifted, or whether you think God is developing man 
out of the lower animal. So far as the fact of sin and the 
process of redemption are concerned the conditions are the 
same. Here are two boys in theslums. Oneof them has 
had a father and a grandfather and a great-grandfather and 
a great-great-grandfather all living in the slums. And the 
other is in the same slum life, and has the same slum an- 
cestry as far as he can trace it, but he has on the wall of his" 
room a coat of arms, and because he has that coat of arms 
he thinks that back in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
he had a progenitor who had noble blood. There is no 
difference between them so far as present conditions are 
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concerned—they are both slum boys; they are ea ‘ 


‘Struggling with the conditions of the slums, and for both 
_ there is the same need of an uplifting process. I do not 
myself believe in the boy’s coat of arms; but it does not 
_ make any difference whether I do or not. Every one of 
us has in him this double nature; he has the hope, the 
faith, the desire, the conscience, that lead him on and 
beckon him upward, and he has the animal appetites and 


propensities and weaknesses and vanities and selfishness 


that drag him down. 

In view of that general statement, and speaking to you 
this morning from the evolutionist’s point of view, I want 
to say, in the first place, that this view throws some light 
on the strange mystery and enigma of life. Paul does not 
merely say, as he is represented in our English version as 
‘ saying, “That which I do, I allow not: for what I would, 
that do I not ;” but he says, ‘‘ What I am working out in my. 
life ’”’—the figure i is of aman standing before a loom—“ what 
I am working out in my life [ do not understand. I have 
ideals which I want to accomplish, and I do not accomplish 
them. I have conceptions of life, and I do not realize 
‘them. The results do not come up to my castles in the 
air,’ That is universal. It is true of every one of us, 
There is not a man here who, looking back over his 
life, can say, “Iam to-day the man I planned to be, and 
I have achieved in life the things I hoped to achieve.” 
He may have accomplished some things greater, and yet 
he has blurred and blotted and marred his life in a thou- 
sand ways. Wedo not understand life. Why? . Because, 


in the process of evolution, no one can understand what: 


lies before him. He can understand that out of which he 
has come, but he cannot understand that toward which he 
‘is going. A baby cannot understand boyhood, and a boy 
cannot understand youth, and a youth cannot understand 
manhood, and a man cannot understand old age. In vain 
.we peer into the future. The terrestrial cannot understand 
the celestial. While the germ is still in the ground push- 
ing its way up through the soil, it cannot understand the 
blossom and the fruit. While the bird is in the egg, it can- 
not understand the bird in the air. While the miller is in 
_ the chrysalis, it cannot understand the winged insect. You 
and I cannot to-day know what we shall be. .We do not 
understand the loom, and we do not know the pattern, and 
we are not to know. Like the workingman who does not 
prepare the pattern he is weaving, we are to obey orders, 
and out of that obedience a pattern will be realized which 
was conceived in the heart of One higher than ourselves. 
-In the second place, from this paint of view I think we 
may see something of the nature of both sin and virtue. 
Sin is not an accident. God did not undertake to do one 
thing and was thwarted and had to change his plan and 
work out something else. God is not in the world asa 
commander-in-chief carrying on a campaign, balked here 
and balked there and only accomplishing his purpose by 
changing his plans. No. There is no possible way.- by 
which virtue can be wrought in the human soul without the 
possibility of sin. What is virtue? It is the victory of 
the higher nature over the lower nature. And you cannot 
have a victory without a battle, and you cannot have a bat- 
tle without the possibility of defeat. Combativeness is not 
courage. The man who plunges into a row for the fun of 
it is not a hero, It is not the man who loves to fight, it is 
the man who loves peace, who is the brave man. Because 
he loves order and righteousness more even than peace, 
therefore he goes where war is, takes the risk of war, and 
endures the horrible evils of war. That is the hero, not 
the other. What is patience? It is not to be pachyder- 
matous ; the hippopotamus is not patient. To be patient 
is to have the nerves alert, the skin tender, the heart 
warm, the whole nature responsive, and then to bear the 
burden and keep back the tears, for the sake of father, 
mother, children. Nothing less than that. Virtue is always 
the victory of the higher nature over the lower nature. 
Now, in this conflict, this animal in me pulling me down and 
God pulling me up, and my laying hold of God that I may 
be pulled up, there is always a possibility that I shall 
Choose the lower—that I shall go down. Sin is the inevi- 
table incident in the process of moral and spiritual develop- 


A 


' personal, individual transgression ; 
not done worse than eat an apple when he was told that 
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ment. You cannot have the evolution of a moral nature 
out of a primordial germ without the liberty of the will to 

choose evil as well as good, for there would be no choice 
unless the choice were a free one. The notion that God 


was defeated in Eden, God was defeated again and again 


in successive stages of history in the Hebrew race, and 
in the long ages since has been defeated over and over 
again, only to change his strategy and plan of campaign, 
is discouraging and disheartening to the last degree. The 


~ notion that.God is lifting up his children out of lower con- 


ditions, that he is making the man out of the boy, and a 
high man out of the low man, and a divine man out of | 
an animal man, that out of every soil he is making the 
flower and the fruit, that out of every muck-heap he is 
making the lily to wear upon his bosom—this is full of 
inspiration and of hope and of gladness. 

And, so, let me say, in the third place, that there is a 
fall. The fall is not a “ fall upward ;” it is a fall down- 
ward. When aman has been lifted up and brought under 
the law, and sees that there is something higher and better 
than his old estate, and goes back down into that old 
estate, he falls. I do not know whether Adam fell, but I 
know that I have fallen—fallen again and again, and need 
again and again to be put on my feet. Fall is reality, and 
you do not have to go back six thousand years to find it. 

And that leads me to say, yet again, that you cannot 
throw the responsibility of your sin off on Adam. I know 
there are men who think we sinned in Adam, that we were 
in him as the oak is in the acorn, and that when he sinned 
we sinned. There are others who say we were represented 
by Adam; he was our federal head ; he sinned for us, as 
Congress sometimes sins for us. Others say he sinned 
individually, and the stream of his sin has flowed down 
from him ever since through all subsequent generations. 
But the effect of these various theories is the same. It is 
to get rid of the responsibility of my own sin; it is to pass © 
it off on to Adam. No, that you cannot do. _ There is not 
one of us here to-day who would not be very glad to get 
rid of the responsibility of his own personal, individual 
transgressions and take all the responsibility of Adam’s 
not a man who has 


he must not. We cannot throw the responsibility of our 
transgressions back on our ancestors.. Sin is personal ; 

sin is individual; it is here; it is now; it is sin to-day 
and yesterday and last week ; it is the sin of the animal. 
that is in you and in me, conquering the higher nature 
that is in you and in me which ought to conquer, and, by 
the grace of God, can conquer. 

_So I want to say one other word : that as the responsi- 
bility of this sin is something we cannot escape, so the 
degradation of this sin is something unspeakable. Oh, if 
we could but realize what it is that is dragging us down ! 
If we could but realize that in us are the remains of the | 
peacock, the ape, the tiger, the serpent, and the hog! If 


‘we could. but realize that these depths out of which we 


have been dug are still reachable by us! ‘If we could but 
realize that every indulgence in appetite against the higher 
judgment and the conscience is a going down into the 
swine, and every sinuous track and every falsehood and 
lie in society or business is a going back to the serpent! 
If we only realized that these things are in us and are 
drawing us down, what a different thing sin would seem to 
us from what it does seem to-day! Look out on these 
mébs of which you have been reading in your papers 
all this last week. See what self-will and passion and 


hate can be and are when they utter themselves in visi- 


ble, tangible, gross forms. Can you see it and not hide 
your head in your hands and your face in your pillow and 
cry to God to be merciful to you a sinner? Can you see 
it and not see in yourself some touch of the same self-will, 
something of that same feverish passion in your own con- 
duct to your neighbor, something of that same hate which 
you know how to hide and conceal because you are a 
gentleman, something of that same wrath and bitterness 
which they know not how to conceal, but show forth in stone 
and in fist? Oh, if we did but know ! 

Perhaps I. should close "9 sermons sometimes without 
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a word of hope, but I cannot, and so my last word this 
morning is this: Thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory! Evolution is not man pushing himself up from 
the animal; it is God drawing man up from the animal. 
And as the sun gives victory to the bloom, God gives vic- 
tory to the conscience and the faith and the hope and the 
love, and if God be for us none can be against us. I am 
not a corpse, though I am chained to a corpse. I am not 
- an animal, though I am emerging from an animal. Nay! 
my life itself is half animal, and the animal ever and anon 
takes possession of me and humiliates me, making my 
hands weak, and my knees feeble, and my bed restless, and 
my heart sore. But the good God reaches down his hand 
and lays hold of me, saying: “You are not animal; you 
are my child, and out of your very animalism you shall be 
redeemed and lifted up. Run with patience the race that 
is set before you, for there is a crown of righteousness laid 
up for you if you do but love God’s appearing ; if you do 
‘ but long to be what he is making you ; if you do but hope 
for it, reach up for it, want it, struggle toward it. Then, 
when the pain and anguish, the struggle and the strife, the 
humiliation, and the cry, God be merciful to me a sinner, 
have all passed, I will present you before my throne fault- 
‘less, faultless!” Beloved, now, even in all this degradation 
of ours, even now are we the sons of God—strange sons, 
poor sons, but sons of God; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be when he has finished his work, but we 
shall be like Him—like Him. 


Be 
The Religious World 


The Rev. A. Holden Byles, late of Hanley, 
England, has recently in this 

ihc: try. Mr. Byles is one of the strong relig- 
ious leaders of our time. He has been for many years one of 
the honored ministers of the Independent Churches in England. 
During his ministry at Hanley, one of the large manufacturing 
cities, he became deeply impressed with the fact that a large 
proportion of -workingmen are outside of the churches. While 
he does not claim to be the originator of the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon movement, he is its chief apostle, and was practically 
its founder. He, more than any other man, has made it what it 
is. Mr. Byles apparently is about fifty-five years of age, a genial 
and cultivated gentleman, without any of the traditional bearing, 
of the English parson; a straightforward, earnest, manly Chris- 
tian man. He is accompanied by his wife, who is one of the 
remarkable women of England and a leader in the various forms 
of social work in which women are engaged in that country. 
Mr. Byles is, we believe, a brother of the editor of the “ Yorkshire 
Gazette,” one of the most influential of English papers outside 
of. London, and is related to many of the great Nonconformist 
families. After thirty years of tireless labor he is now taking a 
much-needed rest, and spending six months in this country, 
visiting one of his sons who is located at Omaha. So far as his 
health will permit, he ought to be heard on his favorite subject, 
especially in our large cities and manufacturing districts, for we 
believe that he has a message to our people which is sorely 
needed. While with us on stormy Sundays or at the second 
- service our churches are but partially filled, in Hanley the church 
is always packed, no matter what the weather is, by an audience 
of laboring men. This is the result of what is known as the 
“ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon” movement. We have long be- 
lieved that the adoption of the methods of the P.S. A. would 
prove most valuable in this country. They are in harmony with 
the democratic spirit of our workingmen, and wherever they 
have been tried have done much toward solving the problem of 
the workingman and the Church. 


It is not long since we described the Pleasant 

The P. S.A. 

3 at the risk of repeating we will give a few 

facts concerning it, in connection with the presence of Mr. Byles. 
The P.S. A. is the outgrowth of an adult Bible class held in 
Birmingham some forty-seven years ago by the late Mr. Joseph 
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Sturge. The P.S..A. is a society, and not a promiscuous con- 
gregation. It has enrolled members,.with rules, a committee of 
management, register of names; and a definite weekly payment 
to cover expenses. Non-members are always admitted to the 
meetings: The only qualification for membership is that the 
applicant shall be eighteen years ‘of age; character is not con- — 
sidered, and bad persons are always more welcome than good. In 
this movement the sexes are kept distinct. It has been found that 
the best way to reach men is to have the meetings for men only. 
How successful they are may be learned from the fact that of 
the 1,680 members of the society of which Mr. Byles is Presi- 
dent, not more than 300 before its organization were found in 
places of worship. The meetings are held in the churches and 
not in halls, thus proving that the men will go to the church if 
it is made attractive. The whole movement is a church move- . 
ment. The motto of the society is “ Brief, Bright, and Broth- 
erly.” The order of service is simple, consisting of hymns, 
a brief Scripture lesson, a short address by the chairman, and a 
longer address—not over twenty minutes— by some’ person spe- 
cially invited. There is always a choir, some solo singing, and, 
where possible, a string band. The addresses are the features of 
the meetings. They are not sermows, but straight talks upon 
living themes. A few suggestions from Mr. Byles’s pamphlet on 
the P. S. A. will give an idea of the spirit of the movement: 


First. The whole service must be Viet, and every part of it bright and 
brotherly. 

Second. Make the men feel at home directly they enter the building. 

Third. There must be an entire absence of the official element. If the minis- 
ter is present, it must be only as one of the congregation, unless he has been 
elected president. : 

Fourth. The whole organization must be, in fact as in name, democratic. 

Fifth. There must be absolute freedom from all suspicion of any sectarian 
purpose. 

Sixth. There must be no suspicion of mercenary motive. 

Seventh. There should be no resort to any sensational attractions to secure 
attendance. 7 

Eighth. The prize system should be adopted and encouraged. 

‘Ninth. District visitors should be appointed from the men themselves. 


But we will not attempt further to condense the features of the 
P.S. A. Those interested in it should send to James Clarke 
& Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, for the pamphlet of Mr. 
Byles entitled “ The P. S. A.: What it is and How to Start it.” 


Sixpence will purchase two copies and pay the postage. 


The funeral of Dr. William M. 
Taylor, whose death we chronicled 
| last week, was held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle on Tuesday morning, February 12, at ten o’clock. 
The service was conducted by Dr. Stimson, Dr. Taylor’s suc- 
cessor in the pastorate, and the following clergymen took part 
in the exercises: the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., President 
of Union Theological Seminary; Professor Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D., of the same Seminary; the Rev. A. H. Clapp, D.D., of the | 
Home Missionary Society; the Rev. John Hall, D.D., and tke Rev. 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D. At the beginning of the service Dr. 
Stimson stated that the plans for the funeral had been arranged 
by Dr. Taylor himself soon after he was first stricken with illness. 
He even selected thehymns. The address, which was peculiarly 
touching and appropriate, was delivered by Dr. Storrs, who ever 
since the coming of Dr. Taylor to this country has been an in- 
timate personal friend. The Tabernacle, even at an early hour, 
was thronged by those who came to pay their last tribute o! 
respect and love to the memory of their pastor and friend. 
Many ministerial and other organizations were represented by. 
delegates, and few similar occasions in recent years in New 
York have brought together a more distinguished and represent- 
ative assembly. In his comparatively short ministry at the | 
Tabernacle Dr. Taylor won for himself a large place, not only 
in the hearts of the people of his own church, but also in the 
city of his adoption and throughout all the land. Of the depth 
and intensity of the regard in which he was held the memorial 
service was a fitting testimony. 


The Funeral of Dr. Taylor 


We have received a communication. from the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, concerning some misunder- 
standings which have been current in regard to the great work 
which was started by the late Dr. Muhlenberg and known as 
St. Johnland. Mr, Mottet says that this work has attained a 
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degree of administrative perfection akin to that of Dr. Mublen- 
berg’s other creations— namely, the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion and St. Luke’s Hospital... The misunderstandings con- 
cerning it have grown out of confusing it with the Kings County 
Farm for the Care of the Insane, under the charge of the Kings 
County Commissioners of Long Island. Mr. Mottet’s recog- 
nized position in New York will be all the assurance that will 
be required to satisfy any one concerning the reliability of his 
statements. The name of Dr. Muhlenberg will long live in the 
history of the metropolis. Few men have such worthy and 
enduring monuments as he has in the three great institutions to 
which we have alluded. 


We have received another indi- 
An Opportunity for Ministers cation of the tireless activity of 

Mr. D. L. Moody. His latest 
puelect is the providing of an opportunity for ministers to 
spend the month of April in Chicago, with the Bible Institute as 
headquarters, for a special course of study in the English Bible, 
and also for the study of various methods of personal religious 
-work. There will be lectures on the Old Testament Prophecy 
by Professor W. W. White; another course on the Acts and the 


Epistles by the same teacher; an analytical study of the First — 


Epistle of John by the Rev. R. A. Torrey; while Professor 
Towner will have classes for musical instruction. There will 
also be more general lectures, and special attention will be given 
to various missionary activities of the city. 


In all its history Oberlin College has 

A Revival at Oberlin been remarkable for the depth and 
intensity of its religious life. It is not 

only one of the largest and in every way best institutions of 
learning in the United States, but it is also one where the stand- 
ard of spiritual life has never been lowered, and where there is no 
hesitancy about bringing to bear upon the students the strongest 
motives to personal consecration to Christ. We have received 
an interesting communication concerning the revival now in prog- 
ress in that institution. _The whole College is pervaded with the 
spirit of prayer. Our correspondent says that such meetings will 
never be forgotten by any who have participated in them. Often 
half a dozen may be seen waiting their turns to speak, and in a 
single meeting it is believed that as any as two hundred have 
testified to the saving power of Christ. The simplicity, natural- 
ness, and genuineness of these testimonies is especially com- 


mended. Another interesting fact concerning these meetings is . 


that young men who have been regarded as least thoughtful on 
religious subjects are most affected. At one meeting recently 
held thirty-five were present who had just begun the Christian life. 
These reports read like descriptions of the meetings which were 
frequent in the early history of the administration of the late 
President Finney, and must be most encouraging to all who are 
in the ‘College. 


Our contemporary “ The aalews ” which 

“ The Kingdom ” 
torship of the Rev. Herbert W. Gleason, 
has just added to its list of associate editors two men of recog- 


nized position in the world of thought and Christian activity— . 


namely, the Rev. James Brand, D.D., of Oberlin, O., and Pro- 
fessor John Bascom, of Williams College. “The Kingdom” 
was formerly known as “ The Northwestern Congregationalist.” 
Under its new management, with its strong list of associate edi- 
tors representing different denominations, it has become a power 
in the spiritual and social life of the West. There have been 
rumors that its policy has materially changed during the last 


year. We are assured that this report is incorrect, and that the 


management remains practically unchanged, with the exception 
that the editorial corps is strengthened by the addition of Dr. 
Brand and Professor Bascom. 


The Paulist Fathers have insti- 
tuted a mission in New York 
designed especially for Protest- 
ants. The first preacher was Father Doyle, who will be remem- 
bered as having addressed the students of Union Theological 
Seminary a few weeks ago. He explained that it was not 


A Mission to Protestants 
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the purpose of those conducting the mission to attack Protest- 
ant churches or beliefs, but rather to deal with the broad prin- 
ciples of Christianity in which all Christians believe. The 
sermon or address is described as having been very like what 
would usually be heard from a Protestant pulpit. In closing 
the preacher said: “In heaven there will be no sects. God 
will not ask you whether you are a Methodist or a Presby- 
terian.”” At the service there was no choir, but congregational 
singing, the people using cards on which hymns were printed. 
After the address a prayer was read, and then the people united 
in the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. One feature of 
the meetings is a question-box near the door into which ques- 
tions are dropped, to be answered from the pulpit. We do not 
know how many Protestants these Paulist Fathers will reach, 
but they are certainly going about their business in a very ener- 
getic and sensible way. At the same time that we hear of this 
mission we read also of a Catholic renouncing the Roman 
Church and uniting with that of which the Rev. John B. Devins 
is pastor. So the pendulum swings, first one way, then the 
other. 

In Springdale, Ark., two Seventh-Day Bap- 
Religious Liberty _tist elders were recently arrested and con- 

victed, the one for painting his meeting- 
house on Sunday, the other for doing some carpenter-work on 
the house of a poor widow as an act of charity. ‘These men 
were imprisoned and treated like common felons; while at the 
same time the Sabbath was broken in numberless ways on the 
railroads and on pleasure excursions of various kinds. Again, in 
Tennessee some Adventists were put into the chain-gang because 
they worked on Sunday just as conscientiously as some of their 
neighbors worked on Saturday. Such outrages would be a little 
more endurable if Sunday were faithfully observed in the dis- 


tricts in which these persons were punished ; as it is, the principle 


seems to be this: if a man’s religion tells him that he ought to 
observe Saturday instead of Sunday, then he must be punished 
for working on Sunday; but if he has no religion, or if he calls 
himself a Christian and violates his faith, then he may do as he 
pleases. The Seventh-Day Adventists and Hebrews have the 
same claim on the protection of our laws in the exercise of their 
liberty as any other class in the community; and Christians 
ought to be quite as careful to claim that protection for them 


eas for themselves. Let these abuses be ventilated. The sooner 


we understand whether this is actually a free j aR the better 
‘it will be for all concerned. 


In April Mr. Percy Alden, Warden of the 
Mansfield House in East London, pro- 
poses to pay a visit to the United States. 
While he comes for purposes of rest and recuperation, he has 
accepted several invitations to speak on various phases of the. 
social problem in England. Already his services have been 
eagerly sought by Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, the University of Chicago, and 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cambridge. Mr. Alden 
will be prepared to deliver addresses on the following subjects : 
University Settlements, The Church and the Labor Movement 
in England, Labor Leaders in England, Life in East London. 
Mansfield House is one of the greatest centers of social activity 
in all Great “Britain. Mr. Alden is an Oxford graduate who had 
a distinguished career at the University, and was an especial 


Percy Alden, of 
Mansfield House 


favorite of the late Professor Thomas L. Green, the great pro- 


fessor of philosophy and ethics. Probably no man in Great 
Britain is better qualified by training and ability to speak on the 
social question than Mr. Alden. His visit in this country two 
years ago will long be remembered by those who had the privi- 
lege of meeting him. He could fill a few more engagements 
east of Chicago. While he has made no suggestion concerning 
remuneration for his services, his friends, who know something 
of his self-sacrificing labors in London, and into whose hands he 
has committed himself during his stay here, have decided that 
he can accept no invitation unaccompanied with an offer which 
will seem to them to be an adequate remuneration. While he is 
in this country Mr. Alden’s address will be 11 Plymouth Street, 
Montclair, N. J., and to that address requests for his services , 
should be directed during the next month. _ ; 
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Books and Authors 


Ropes’s Story of the Civil. War" 

Mr. Ropes has undertaken to write, in three volumes, 
a popular military history of the Civil War. Volume one 
brings the narrative down to the campaigns of 1862. The 
plan of the work, as disclosed in the first volume, is well 
conceived. It excludes technical details, but admits of a 
sufficiently full account of the important military move- 
ments. The interest is quickened by discussions of the 
political situations which bore on military affairs and of 
the personal relations of the generals to their civil chiefs. 
The method of treatment adopted is eminently appropriate 
in dealing with a war which resulted not so much from 
differences on questions of fact as on questions of policy 
and interpretation. It is “‘to write of the subjects treated 
from the standpoint of each of the contending parties.” 

The military narrative is prefaced by a description of 
the legal positions occupied by the North and the South. 
These had an important bearing on the war, and deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

The Southern people believed that their prosperity 
depended on the institution: of slavery. This institution 
was regarded by an increasing body at the North with undis- 
guised hostility. ‘The question of remaining in the Union 
had, therefore, received much attention at the South, and 
the people were familiar with the arguments which seemed 
to suit the exigencies of their situation. These arguments 
were embodied in the dogma of States’ rights. According 
to this dogma, as held at the South, the United States was 
not a single nation, but a collection of nations. It was 
assumed that the original thirteen States were at the close 
of the Revolutionary War thirteen independent nations. 
As no amalgamation was contemplated by the Constitution 
which they subsequently adopted, and as the general 
government established under it was not placed on an 
independent and self-sustaining basis, but depended for 
existence on the constant*voluntary action of the several 
States, it was concluded that the Constitution was a 
treaty. If the Constitution were a treaty, it followed 
that any one of the parties to it could at any time 
withdraw, by an exercise of its sovereign power. In so 
doing it might violate its obligations to the other States, 
for it was not denied that the Constitution was intended 


to be perpetual. ‘It might even bring on war with those. 


States. But, having acted within its powers as a sover- 
eignty, it was, according to the law of nations, entitled to 
the allegiance of its inhabitants. The result was that, 
secession having once been declared, even those who most 
strenuously opposed the measure felt themselves bound to 
‘support the independence of their State. Officers in the 
United States Army resigned their commissions precisely 
as if they had found themselves in the service of an un- 
friendly foreign power. There was no division of sentiment 
on the question of State allegiance. When war arrived 
there was no Union party at the South (except in East Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia), as would have been the case in 
an ordinary rebellion. Indeed, the Southern people were 
not, imtheir opinion, rebels at all. They were patriots de- 
fending their nations against foreign invasion and conquest. 
The people of the North had given little thought to the 
question of the legal position of the individual States in the 
Union. Those among them who had studied the question 
at all denied that there had ever been thirteen independent 
_ States, and maintained that, historically, only one independ- 
ent national sovereignty had ever been recognized, namely, 
that of the United States. And by what species of sophistry, 
they asked, could the States admitted subsequently to 
the original thirteen be regarded as nations? The mass 
of the people refused to believe that the great Nation 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Great Lakes tothe Gulf of Mexico, was a mere creature of 
the imagination, and that the patriotism directed towards 
it was only a strong desire for the continuance of an 
' The Story of the Civil War: A Concise Account of the War in the oer 


States of America between 1861 and 1865. By John Codman Ropes. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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advantageous treaty. They were the more determined to 
prevent a dissolution because of the conviction that the 
disaffected States intended to secede only to form a rival 
Confederacy, with slavery as its corner-stone. Not that 
they entered the fight to put down slavery. They fought 
to preserve the Union. But the moral sentiment reinforced . 


_ the sentiment of patriotism. . 


The North and the South were hopelessly at variance on 
the subject of secession. Still both were averse to war, and 
it needed the action of the South in the matter of the military . 
forts to precipitate hostilities. In reviewing the situation 
at Fort Sumter in March and April, 1861, Mr. Ropes 
quotes part of the letter of Governor Pickens, of South 
Carolina, to Mr. Cobb, urging the Confederate authorities 
to reduce Sumter before the accession of Lincoln; which 
suggests some interesting speculations as to what might 
have happened if this sagacious advice had been followed. 

Some of Mr. Ropes’s opinions will undoubtedly meet 
with adverse criticism. For instance, he asserts the 
superiority of the Southern recruits over the Northern, 
deprecates the policy of appointing volunteer officers to 
important commands, and criticises some of Lincoln’s 
interferences with generals in the field. These, however, 
are subjects on which there is room for legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion. | | 

Mr. Ropes’s book will be a welcome addition to the 
literature on the Civil War, for we have at present no sat- 
isfactory single military narrative of the whole of that 
period, the great work of the Comte de Paris having unfor- 
tunately been left unfinished at the death of the author. 


Our Fight with Tammany. By the Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Dr. Park- 
hurst doubtless will be much criticised for the publication of this 
volume, but there is no one in New York at this time who can 
so well stand criticism as Dr. Parkhurst. He has not written the 
book for his own literary reputation, but for the advancement of a 
cause into which he has put his life. The book is not written 


because the fight with Tammany is finished. It is written because 


it is unfinished. Dr. Parkhurst-realizes with keener pain than 
any other citizen of New York that the campaign of the expo- 
sure of municipal corruption was permitted to halt with the 
defeat of the Democratic corruptionists on November 6. As 
we read this volume we are impressed that the title “ Our Fight 
with Tammany ” hardly fits it. It is rather our fight with a bi- 
When Dr. Parkhurst took the presidency 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, he changed its work 
from that of co-operation with the police in the prosecution of 
disreputable houses without money to that of the prosecution 
of the police for their co-operation with disreputable houses with 
money. It was an entire.revolution in method, and it produced 
a revolution in its results. No one can read this volume with- 
out being convinced that the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime is now performing the work that all law and order 
leagues should perform. It is not their duty to arrest the vio- 
lators of ‘the law. That is the duty of the police. The work 
of such societies is to act as the police of the police, and arrest 
them if they fail to discharge their duty. When Dr. Parkhurst 
initiated his campaign along these lines, he and his associates 
were subjected to an amount of persecution, misrepresentation, 
vilification, that seems almost incredible. What is more, the 
man whom this volume shows to have been most responsible 
for- these malignant attacks was Superintendent Byrnes, the 
Chief of Police who still retains his position of authority under 
the reform administration. The case against Superintendent 
Byrnes is blacker than we had conceived possible. The reason 
the public has not realized its blackness is that Superintend- 
ent Byrnes’s offenses were in the days before Dr. Parkhurst’s 
Society had become a power to be feared. In those days the 
whole force of Superintendent Byrnes’s authority was directed 
toward the prosecution of its agents, the shielding of those who 
mobbed these agents, and the protection of the officials whose 
corruption the Society demonstrated with evidence that kept 
accumulating until the public nostrils could no longer endure the 
reeking mass. These were the dark. days of the Society’s 
work, and during all these days Superintendent Byrnes not only — 
showed distinct malignity toward the work of the Society for 

the Prevention of Crime, but publicly guaranteed the innocence 
of blackmailing subordinates and the non-existence of blackmailed 
houses of vice. While this man still remains at the head of the 
police force, it is no wonder that Dr. Parkhurst fears a survival 
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of Tammany conditions—which will be doubly intrenched if the 
stupendous anti-Tammany victory fails to dislodge them. 


Among writers on colonial life and customs a first place must 
be given to Mr. William Root Bliss, whose “Colonial Days on 
Buzzard’s Bay ” and the “ Old Colony Days and Other Sketches ” 
have demonstrated his knowledge of his subject and his natural 
- aptitude for dealing with it. His latest volume, Side Glimpses 
from the Colonial Meeting-House, appropriately dedicated to 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, his co-laborer in the same field, deals 
with one of the most interesting sides of the old colonial life— 
the religious side as expressed in ordinance, convention, habit, 
usage, and manner. Mr. Bliss does not attempt to deal with 
the spiritual side of old religious life. He deals with the meet- 
ing-house, the congregation, the parson, the choir, and all the 
incidents and accidents of old-time public service. Nothing was 
more characteristic of New England than the Puritan minister, 
and no structure more characteristic than the old meeting-house. 
‘When I was a boy,” writes Lowell, “all New England was a 
pulpit.” The people might have been divided into two classes— 
those who preached and those who listened. So definite was 
the Puritan faith, so aggressive the Puritan spirit, and so 
marked the Puritan habits that the external form of religion 
took op so distinct a shape that it was easily burlesqued and 
still more easily exaggerated. The meeting-house, however, was 
as much the center of life in a Puritan community as was the 
cathedral in a medieval community. Mr. Bliss has made a 
sympathetic study of the whole subject, has gathered together 
a great mass of entertaining and significant material, and has 
written a book which is a kind of document of New England 
history as. well as an extremely entertaining volume for the 
general reader. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) — 


Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. By Arthur M. Mar- 
shall. Edited by C. T. Marshall. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) Few really profound scientific workers can speak upon 
their chosen subject of study so simply, clearly, and attractively 
as could the late Professor Arthur Milne Marshall. A vigor- 
ous supporter of Darwinian teachings, his lectures on this sub- 
ject are well worth reading by those who wish to know what 
Darwinism is. Of course there is little or nothing that is new 
in the material, but the presentation is delightful. A brief his- 
tory of evolution theories opens the series; plain talks upon natural 
selection, the evidence from paleontology, geographical distri- 
bution, embryology, and coloration follow ; a fair chapter upon 


objections to Darwin’s views comes next, and an application of . 


_ those views to explain the origin of vertebrated animals ; lastly, 
there is a brief sketch of Darwin’s life and work. 


As long ago as December, 1889, we called the attention of 
our readers to the excellence of Dr. Alexander Mair’s Studies 
in Christian Evidences. Our opinion was seconded by the 
American Tract Society, which issued the book with their impri- 
matur in 1891, and in 1892 awarded it the George Wood gold 
medal, as “ the publication of the year best fitted to promote the 
glory of Christ.” Dr. Mair has rewritten the work, omitting 
some superfluous and not strong matter, and has added a chap- 
ter upon the higher criticism. The book is bettered in every 
way, and is well worth a place on the library shelves of any one, 
for it is not technical. It would have been further improved by 
the omission of most of the matter in the appendixes. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Students of philology who desire to penetrate below the sur- 
face of the subject as it relates to our own tongue may find Zhe 
History of the English Language, by Oliver Farrar Emerson 
(Macmillan & Co., New York), quite suited to their needs. It is, 
in particular, a work for the philologist, and is technical and 
scientific in its character. The chapters on the native and foreign 
element in English are carefully written, and contain Professor 
Emerson’s special views, which are that the relative importance 
and quantity of native and foreign elements in our language have 
never been correctly estimated. The work is really intended as 
a text-book, and we believe it will come into wide use in col- 
lege classes. | | 


The substance of the lectures recently delivered in this coun- 
try is included in the volume More Memories, which is further 
defined by the sub-title “ Thoughts about England Spoken in 
America.” Like his former book of “ Memories,” which gave 
such general entertainment, this volume abounds in amusing anec- 

-dotes and reminiscences, and is a delightful book to spend one’s 
half-hours with from time to time. Dean Hole’s engaging per- 

_ sonality, his genial spirit, and his wide knowledge of men and 
things makes him here, as always, a cheerful, pleasing, and 
inspiriting writer. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Messire, and Other Stories. By Frances E. Compton. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) “ Messire” is the story of a faithful 
servant’s devotion to a boy left in his care. There ‘is hardly a 
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ray of cheerfulness in the whole story. Why will writers for 
children write such depressing tales? Why could not the faith- 
ful Brown have lived and loved the Messire? The lesson of 
the story would have been just as valuable. The other stories 
in the book are more cheerful and childlike. | 


Literary Notes 


—The home of Mr. Stanley Weyman is at Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

—At Easter, Mr. Philip Savage, the son of the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, will issue a volume of poems. . 

—Mr. John Rae, the writer on economical questions, has pre- 
pared a new biography of Adam Smith. ! 

—Mr. LeGallienne says that thoSe critics who do not approve 
of his productions are “the literary homicides whose howls of 
torment will be the only clarions of their fame.” 

—WMr. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” cannot be pur- 
chased in Russia. It has been said that the Imperial Censor 
has decided that such a splendid presentment of the excellences 
of a republican form of government would be too dangerous for 


_ his countrymen. 


—Mrs. Annie Fields says that her acquaintance and friendship 
with Dr. Holmes lasted through many years, beginning with her 
husband’s (the late James T. Fields) early association : 

1 think their acquaintance began about the time when the Doctor threatened 
to hang out a sign, “‘ The smallest fevers gratefully received,’’ and when the - 


young publisher’s literary enthusiasm led him to make some excuse for asking 
medical advice. 


—A popular edition, in sixteen volumes, of the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson is just announced by the Scribners. 
Roberts Brothers also publish a new edition of those volumes 
of Stevenson’s printed some time since by them. This edition, in 
five volumes, includes “ An Inland Voyage,” “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes,” “ The Silverado Squatters,” “ Treas- 
ure Island,” and “ Prince Otto.” Stevenson’s last story, “ St. 
Ives,” is soon to be published by Stone & Kimball, of Chicago. 

—In the current number of “‘ The Forum ” Professor Boyesen 
thus makes his great Russian god triumph over other lights : 

How utterly flimsy and juvenile romantic fiction, such as Stevenson’s tales 
of villainous wreckers and buccaneers, Haggard’s chronicles of battle, murder, 
and sudden death, Conan Doyle’s accounts of swaggering savagery and sicken- 
ing atrocities, and S. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records of Scotch marauding 
expeditions, appear to me, compared. with Tolstoi’s wonderfully vivid and 
masterly transcripts of the life we all live! . 


Stevenson and Rider Haggard ! 


—In the current number of the “ North American Review ” 
Mr. Andrew Lang says: 


Stevenson possessed, more than any man I ever met, the power of making 
other men fallin love with him. I mean that he excited a passionate admi- 
ration and affection, so much so that I verily believe some men were jealous of 
other men’s place in his liking. I have meta stranger who, having become 
acquainted with him, spoke of him with a touching fondness and pride, his 
fancy reposing, as it seemed, in a fond contemplation of so much genius and 
charm. What was so taking in him? and how is one to analyze that dazzling 
surface of pleasantry, that changeful shining humor, wit, wisdom, recklessness, 
beneath which beat the most kind and tolerant of hearts? People were fond of 
him, and people were proud of him: his achievements, as it were, sensibly 
raised their pleasure in the world, and, to them, became parts of themselves. 
They warmed their hands at that center of light and heat. It is not every snc- 
cess which has these beneficent results. . . . I have known no man in whom the 
pre-eminently manly virtues of kindness, courage, sympathy, generosity, help- 


_ fulness, were more beautifully conspicuous than in Mr. Stevenson, none so much 


loved—it is not too strong a word—by so many and such various people. He 
was as unique in character as in literary genius. | 
—The Chautauqua Extension Lecture plan has met with 
great acceptance. Courses of lectures prepared by university 
professors are furnished in typewritten form to any local group 
desiring to give such a course. In the necessary absence of the 
lecturer himself, some member of the community reads the dis- 
courses. A printed syllabus covering the entire course is fur- 
nished each ticket-holder. The syllabus also contains suggestive 
questions for discussion at the close of each lecture. The 
course tickets are sold at fifty cents each. One-half of the 
proceeds are to be retained and the remaining half paid to the 
Chautauqua office. Any community intending to give a course 
should write to J. H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
For the present season the courses offered are: First, those in 
Social Science, by Professor Small, of the University of Chicago. 
They are entitled, What is Sociology? What is Socialism? 
What is the Social Problem? The New Social Motive, The 
New Social Method, and The Coming Society. The second 
course comprises “‘ Great Periods of Medieval History and Art.” 
three lectures by Professor Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute. 
The third course is on the “ Poetry of Robert Browning,” six 


- lectures by Professor Seaman, of Durham College, England. 


The fourth course, on “ Greek Social Life,” is also by Professor 


Seaman. 
| [For list of Books Received see page 321] 
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The Spectator 


In spite of the familiarity of the phenome-— 


non, the Spectator has not lost his sense of 
keen surprise and wonder at the beauty and 
immaculacy of new-fallen snow. We go out 
in the later afternoon, after a period of pro- 
longed frost, and find that the trees and fields 


- and hills are taking on an added element of 


nakedness and dolor. The pines and hemlocks, 
that for days have worn a drapery of bronze, 
under the influence of the cold are changed 


to a blackened green, and the boughs of the. 


beech and maple look dark against a dull gray 
sky. Here and there asolitary crow wings its 
way slowly from wood to wood, or forages 
with unusual deliberation among the ordure 
in an unplowed field. The desultory and ap- 
parently purposeless tapping of a woodpecker 
in the orchard is the only sound to be heard 
save the rising and falling cadence of the saw 
in a mill a quarter of a mile away, that rever- 
berates, now feebler and now more sharply, 
through the hollow air. The streets have a 
dirty,-neglected look, which is accentuated by 
fringes of decaying leaves scattered along the 


gutters, and the English sparrows, foraging 


silently among the refuse, look like dingy, 


_ diminutive scavengers. -Itis the prelude to an 


impending snow-storm, and everything seems 
in keeping with a feeling of depression and 
purposelessness and grief. 


Between the dejection of the afternoon and 
the resplendence of the succeeding morning 
how immeasurable is the distinction! Nature 
in a single night has passed, as it were, from 
one end to the other of her gamut; the sky is 
blue and cloudless, the sun is shining, the 
streets are carpeted with a robe of glistening 
crystal, every unsightliness and rigidity is hid- 
den in undulating waves of limitless immacu- 
late white. To receive the most complete 
impression of the change, however, it is neces- 
sary to seek some sequestered spot where the 
only traces of sentient life are those of such 
winged or four-footed creatures as find their 
living in the fields and woods. Here the 
storm has had its way unchecked and its 
reign has been undisturbed ; here Nature has 
bowed herself to its influence and accom- 
modated herself to the completeness of its 
‘sway; here every log and bough and ten- 
dril is robed in splendor—the light, trans- 
lucent, feathery mass has hidden every angle 
and draped every stiffness in its sinuous and 
spotless flow. The dead, denuded cymes of 
the goldenrod have changed to crystal salvers 
that bear themselves erect on powdered per- 
pendicular stems; and every skeleton floret 
of the wild aster is covered with a feathery 
film more delicate in its texture than even 
the bloom whose place it has usurped. The 
blackened yarrow heads are tipped with pencil- 
like translucent cones, and look like diminu- 
tive candelabra; and the bleaching skeletons 
of the false lettuce reproduce the same phe- 
nomenon, only more imposingly and on a larger 
scale. A second and more fairylike growth 
seems to have attached itself to the mosses 
and lichens of the orchard,- whose boughs 
upon their upper side have changed their 
circles into ovals, and have their equilibrium 
so adjusted that the alighting of a chickadee 


dislodges a shovelful of their powdery load. 


It is so everywhere in the domain of Nature : 
supply the necessary initiative, and you let loose 
influences that gather momentum as they go 
on and create changes out of all proportion to 
their apparent cause. The other morning, when 
the thermometer was at zero, the water in my 
wash-bowl stood unfrozen and apparently un- 
influenced by the cold; but, happening to give 
the stand a gentle jar, almost instantly strings 
of ice began to throw themselves out across 
its surface in all directions, till the whole was 
threaded and interlaced like the girders of an 
iron bridge. Tennyson has observed this phe- 
nomenon and transferred it to the imagery of 
the soul in his “ In Memoriam :” 


Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief has shaken into frost ! 


Outside a crevice in the kitchen window the 
escaping steam exemplifes anew the persist- 
ence and omnipresence of Nature’s processes, 
for no sooner does it reach the air thar it is 


— 


precipitated in a powdery mass upon the sill—a 


eap of home-made, 
kettles have been the source. 


At the entrance to the woods a series of 


tiny, thickly dotted, parallel footprints show 
where a chipmunk has slipped across from one 
wall to another; and further on a somewhat 
similar but larger series, with wider breaks 
between the leaps, ending at the foot of a huge 
maple, discloses the whereabouts of a gray 


squirrel. The animal’s nest is fifty feet from | 


the ground, and is made at a point where the 
principal branches of the head radiate from 
the partially pollarded trunk ; hence it has not 


only a ready-made and excellent foundation, | 


but enjoys protection also from the gun. It 
must have been an early descent that the squir- 
rel made this morning, for the tracks leading 
from the tree are half obliterated, though the 
return trail is as fresh as if made within half 
an hour. In spite of his inferiority as a fichter 
to his redder-coated cousin, the gray squirrel 
is in appearance.the monarch of our sciuride, 
and is a beautiful sight when seen with dis- 
tended tail racing along the naked boughs. A 
red squirrel has taken up its residence for the 
winter in a hollow maple outside the Specta- 
tor’s windows, and periodically invades the 
attic, which it seems to use as a gymnasium. 
This same squirrel had its nest at first in a hol- 
low fence-post on the south side of the house; 
but, the owner of the adjoining lot having 
instructed his workmen to place a wood-pile in 
too close proximity to it, the squirrel deserted 
for the security of the maple-tree. This was 
after the ground was frozen, and the move 
necessitated a period of intense activity on the 
part of the little emigrant, who had to impro- 
vise his winter bed out of such material as lay 
ready to his hand. This turned out to be 
principally the thick dry grass and moss at the 
foot of the maple, which he cropped as closely 
as a sheep, bearing mouthful after mouthful 
up the trunk and through the opening into the 
hollow, the entrance to which he had pre- 
viously enlarged. 


What, however, interested the Spectator 


most deeply in connection with the recent 


storm was the activity of a flock of snow-bunt- 
ings which had invaded a garden on the out- 
skirts of the village, and in the course of the 
afternoon literally denuded of their seed the 
wild amaranths with which it was covered. The 
flock numbered about forty birds, and allowed 
itself to be observed from the street with the 
utmost equanimity, both by foot-passengers 
and persons driving, so long as the observer 
was in motion. The instant, however, that 
either the pedestrian or the vehicle came to a 
standstill, there was a sudden lifting of beauti- 
ful wings, accompanied by an apprehensive 
note, the birds flying perhaps twenty or thirt 
feet, then alighting and recommencing to feed, 
but almost instantly rising again if the ob- 
server continued stationary. If he resumed 
his walk or drive, even though it were obliquel 
in their direction, the birds seemed cndintutieed 
There is something in the demeanor of these 
visitors from the Arctic Circle that reminds 
one of the plovers. In both there is the same 
apparently half-unconscious shyness ; the same 
rapid concerted wheeling movement; the same 
obvious anxiety when too closely approached, 
not for the safety of the individual so much 
as for the flock; and the same buoyant, 
inapprehensive, riant disposition under the 
ordinary stress of life. In securing the seed 
of the amaranths the method of the buntings 
seemed to be invariably to first dislodge it 
from the stalk and then to eat it from the snow. 
In moving from plant to plant the wings were 
repeatedly used to keep the body above the 
drifts, a series of horizontal flutterings being 
resorted to whenever the snow afforded a too 
unstable footing, the bird progressing with 
great adroitness and rapidity something after 
the manner of the penguin under water. 


— Ex-Secretary McCulloch is still living in 


Washington, the one survivor of the thirteen 


men who, at different times, were in Lincoln’s 
or Mr. McCulloch is eighty-six years 
old. 
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A Model Cook. 


She can bake, she can broil, she can fry, 
Ne’er a cake does she spoil, nor a pie, 
She’s perfectly neat, 
Her temper is sweet, 
And this is the reason why,— 
She uses Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


A Model Cook Book 


"78 pages, 400 receipts, willbe mailed free 
on receipt of stamp and address. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
8x Fulton St., New York... 


Correspondence 


The - Difference 

To the Editors of The Outlook: | 

Macaulay and Carlyle’s opinions of George Fox 
furnish a good illustration of the difference between 
the natural and the spiritual man. Macaulay, the 
natural man, in plethoric health, is optimistic and © 
superficial. (Can a man in robust health, and 
wealthy, too, see below the surface of things?) Of 
Fox he said: ‘*‘ He was of pure morals and grave de- 
portment, with a perverse temper, with the education 
of a laboring man, and with an intellect in the most 
unhappy of all states, that is to say, too much dis- 
ordered for liberty and not sufficiently disordered for 
Bedlam.”’ Very much like the Jews’ opinion of Christ. 

Carlyle’s criticisms have been called “‘the inspira- 
tions of the dyspeptic.’”’ Beitso. He saw as the 
spiritua: man sees, and recognized in George Fox a 
religious reformer, of whom he wrote: “ This man, 
by trade a shoemaker, was one of those to whom, 
under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the 
Universe is pleased to manifest itself, ... who 
therefore are rightly accounted Prophets, God-pos- 
sessed. .. . Let some living Angelo or Rosa, with 
seeing eye and understanding heart, picture George 
Fox on that morning when he spreads out his cut- 
ting-board for the last time, and cuts cowhides by 
unwonted patterns, and stitches them together into 
one continuous case, the farewell service of his awl ! 
Stitch away, thou noble Fox; every prick of that 
little instrument is pricking into the heart of slavery 
and World-worship, and the Mammon god. Thy 
elbows jerk, as in strong swimmer’s strokes, and every 
stroke is bearing thee across the Prison-ditch, within 


April 
are the best months in which to purify your 
blood. During the long, cold winter the blood 
becomes thin and impure, the body becomes 
weak and tired, the appetite may be lost, and 


just now the system craves the aid of a re- 
liable medicine like 


HOODS 
Sarsaparilla 


which is uliarly adapted to the needs of 
the body during these months. It thoroughly 
purifies and vitalizes the blood. 
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which Vanity holds her Workhouse and Rag-fair, 


into lands of true Liberty ; were the work done, there 


is in broad Europe one Free Man, and thou art he!” | 


J.J. D. 


Rogers the Bookkeeper” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
' I wish to thank “ Rogers the Bookkeepe.”’ for 
writing, and you for printing, his article in The 
Outlook for Fetruary 2. It is depressing, when one 
starts to read an article on a subject as momentous as 


** The Art of Living, ”’ to find that the point of view 


is so conventional and the standards so superficial as 
those Mr. Grant has seen fit to adopt. 
There is positive harm in such an article, inas- 


much as the tendency is altogether too strong nowa- ~ 


days toward an artificial manner of living, which 
classes among the “ must haves’ many things which 
one is actually better off without. In the first place, 
the feat accomplished by the mythica! Mr. Rogers is 
nothing unusual or startling. It is being accom- 
plished constantly in families as cultured and houses 
as tasteful as any in the ten-thousand-dollar con- 
stituency. 

For instance, in any college town or city there are 
many men connected with these institutions in the 
capacity of professors or instructors, whose salaries 
on the average will range between one and three 
thousand doilars, with odds in favor of one thou- 
- sand. in most cases, moreover, these men have little 
or no income aside from their salaries ; and: yet they 
live and bring up families in homes which have 
always been conceded to be particularly refined and 
tasteful. 

Turning to another profession in respect to which 
the same general statement could be made, ] would 
like to cite one case, which is not the only one of the 
kind by any means. 

A minister and his wife, never possessing more 
than a twelve-hundred-dollar salary and a parsonage, 
_ brought up their three sons, sent them through col- 
lege, helped them liberally until they were started 
far enough in their profession to-look out for them- 
selves, took a European trip, azd—laid up enough so 
that now they could live on their own income if the 
tather chose to retire from active parish work. They 
have had to do without the fancy dress costume which 
Mr. Grant considers so essential, but I defy any one 
to produce a more refined and tastefully furnished 
house, a daintier or more attractive table, or more 
cultivated and charming manners than are found in 
that little parsonage. | 

As for the mother being a ** mere household factor 
and drudge,”’ the drudge I denv, but I think she 7s a 
factor—a powerful factor for all things good, beauti- 
ful, and high which come into her children’s lives, 
Reading French and German fluently, she has lately 
taken up Italian, and is a living proof that ‘doing 
one’s own work” doesn’t necessarily debar a woman 
from intellectual pursuits. 


These two people have given to the world three 


noble, pure, honorable men. Can ten thousand dol- 

lais a year do more? E. 
Bad History 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I observe a historical mistake in your Literary 
Notes column, taken from the ‘‘Century.’’ Ina 
sketch by Mrs. Fields of Dr. Holmes she says: 
** Washington slept three nights in the old house, 
and 1s said to have planned here the battle of Bunker 
Hill.” The popular superstition attributes many 
actions and qualities to Washington that he did not 
do or possess. Washington had no more to do with 
the battle of Bunker Hill than ‘*the man in the 
moon.”’ D. 

West Grove, Iowa. 


Notes and Queries 


Kindly name a book, if any has been written, in 
reply to Tolstoi’s ** The Ki 
You,” or one justifying the interpretation of many 
of Christ’s commands in other than a ka ya 
sense. W.E. L. 

We have not met with sucha book. The-best re- 
ply we have seen was a short article in the London 
“Christian World,’”’ just a year ago, showing that 
Christ’s precepts of non-resistance, etc., were ad- 
dressed to the special case of a missionary church and 
a persecuted church, and to be literally taken by such, 
as they are to-day by missionaries and by the per- 
secuted, and as they generally have been. The fallacy 
of Tolstoi on this point, and in such others as the 
impossibility of the rich entering the kingdom of 
God, is in construing a particular proposition as a 
universal—that is, pressing what is true for a certain 
case or time as a truth for all cases and all times. 


To whom do the words “‘ he” (used three times) 
and “him” (used five times) in verses 27 and 28 of 
1 Corinthians xv. respectively refer? Will you 
kindly paraphrase the English translation so that 
the thought of the Apostle may be more clearly un- 
derstood ? 


: Substituting nouns for pronouns, the passage 


reads thus: “‘ For [as the Psalmist says] God put 


om of God is Within | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


all things under man’s feet. But when the Psalmist 
saith. etc., etc., it is evident that God is: excepted, 
who did subject all things unto man. And when all 
things have been subjected unto man, then shall the 
Son also himself [the representative Man] be sub- 
jected to God that did subject all things unto man, 
that God may be all in all.” 

Can you tell me where and at what price I can 
obtain the Rotherham translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and also the Noyes translation? Are there 
any others which you can recommend? 


The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 
will procure and send them. They will cost, together, 
about $3. We recommend especially the Revised 
Version. 

xplain the origin of the term ‘* Tamman 
gry 

The name Tammany comes from that of a Dela- 
ware chief, and is, in the Indian tongue, supposed to 


mean The Affable.’’ This chief is said to have been 


an advocate of peace between the tribes. After the 
Revolution several societies of patriots adopted Tam- 
many as their patron saint, and were called ‘** Sons 
ot Saint Tammany.’’ The New York “ Tammany 


. Society, or Columbian Order,” was founded in 1789, 


originally for benevbleiit dn@ffaternal purposes. It 
soon began to take a part in politics, and from the 
beginning was opposed to the Federalists. The elec- 
tion banners now put out at the Tammany Hall build- 
ing always have upon them the phrase, ** Republican- 
Democratic Nominations,’ referring to the old 
Republican party, opposed to the Federalists, which 
afterward became the present Democratic party. 
The original Tammany Hall built by the Society 
was at Frankfort Street, opposite the City Hall 
Park. Strictly speaking, the Tammany Society and 
Tammany Hall are quite distinct. The latter has 
always been the name of the political party, or organi- 
zation, which used the building called Tammany 
Hall by the permission of Tammany Society. The 


political organization known as Tammany Hail | 


claims to be the regular local Democratic body for 


the city and county of New York, is governed bya | 


General Committee of large size, and has a closely 
and minutely divided local political organization. 
While the Tammany Society still remains distinct 
from the political party, and purports to be a phil- 
anthropic and fraternal body, its members are, in 
point of fact, all, or nearly all, prominent members 
of the political body. 


Can you put mein communication with “ H. J. K.,”’ 
who, in The Outlook of July 21, 1894, says the Rev. 
Ebenezer Devotion was an ancestor, as | wish to get 
some information, he being also an ancestor of — 


ié*h. ta will send his address, we shall be 
pleased to forward it. ; 


May I call the attention of ** M. C.,”’ who inquires 
for a list of books on ee history, to the ** Read- 
er’s Guide to English History,’’ by the late Protes- 
sor William F. Allan, which is published by Ginn 
& Co.? It contains an excellent list of historical 
thous sume of the latest, like Micah 

e 


”? or ** For Faith and Freedom,” are not in- 
cluded. To the list in The Outlook tor October 29 
might well be added, with regard to Rome, “* Pic- 


tures of Old Rome,” by Miss Frances Elliot, author 
ot ** The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.”” The 
only copy I have ever seen I picked up from the bar- 
gain counter of a London book:stall. Its archzol- 
ogy would probably seem somewhat faulty to Pro- 
tessor Lanciani or Professor Middleton, but it car- 
ries the visitor to the changed Rome of to-day back 
to the Rome of the Czsars in a remarkably vivid 
way. G. L. F. 


‘*H. D. C.” inquires for some verses beginning— 
‘* Serene will all our (days?) (flow on?)”’ 


I would suggest that he look at the third stanza 
of Wordsworth’s *“*‘ Ode to Duty :”’ ; 


‘* Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nation be.’ P 


“A Friend of Missions” asks for “The Empty 


Crib,” by Dr. Cuyler. I can furnish a copy for 
seventy-five cents, post paid. W. F. DRAPER. 
Andover, Mass. 


The Jews of America use the Leeser Bible trans- 
lation, to be obtained from Bloch & Co., publishers, | 
i i ser was in 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Isaac 
Philadelphia of some note.. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nerv ous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous , 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. PreScribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 
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‘The Life of Christ 
XXXIV.—Days of Conflict ' 
‘ By Lyman Abbott 


Christ’s gentleness and meekness were cer- 
tainly not the fruits of timidity or irresolu- 
tion. It would not be easy to find in history 
an instance of a reformer more beset by con- 
flicting forces, agreed in nothing except hostility 
to him, or one meeting the attacks of various 
foes with more sangfroid, parrying their thrusts 
with more skill, or more evidently worsting 
them in the encounter. In the last day of 
conflict, described most fully in Matthew, the 
result of the strange conspiracy between Phar- 
isees, Sadducees, and Herodians is to expose 
their plots and subject them at the end to 
what is perhaps the most scathing philippic 
in literature. | 

With much semblance of flattering respect, 
some of the Pharisees, commingling with the 
Herodians, submit a question respecting the 
tribute. The Herodians were apostate politi- 
cians ahd supporters of the Roman Govern- 
ment. They came to the front in presenting 


this question: “Is it lawful to pay tribute to — 


Cesar?” If Christ answered Yes, he inflamed 
against himself the popular prejudice of a 
people to whom tribute was doubly odious, 
first as a tax imposed on a race who have never 
been very ready to part with their money, 
and second as a badge of the political bondage 
of a people naturally haughty and independent. 
If he answered No, the use his interlocutors 
would have made of his reply is indicated by 
the false charge they preferred a little later 
concerning him to Herod: “ We found this 
fellow perverting the nation and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar.” It did not take great 
Sagacity to see through their device; but how 
to meet it was not so clear. Christ called for 
a coin of the realm, asked them whose image 
and superscription it bore, and when they an- 
swered, ‘‘ Czsar’s,” responded with the saying, 
ever since famous, “ Render unto Czsar the 
things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” In accepting the ben- 
efits of Czsar’s government—among other 
benefits his coinage—they bound themselves 


to that government. The same 
principle bound them to loyalty to God’s gov- 
ernment. And they were disloyal to both. 


Then the Sadducees made their experiment. 
They were the unbelievers and materialists of 
Palestine. They invented and brought to him 
a story of a woman with seven successive 
husbands, and asked Christ triumphantly to 
whom she would belong in the celestial sphere. 


His answer has always seemed to me as in- 


consistent with the notion of a hades in which 
disembodied spirits wait for a future resurrec- 
tion, or a “long and dreary sleep” toi be fol- 
lowed by some far-away general resurrection, 
as it is with the doctrine that “death ends 
all.” “I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Then Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are and 
were living—neither sleeping the last and fatal 
sleep, nor a long sleep in which life is as it 
were suspended, nor dwelling in some imper- 
fect form of life to be perfected by a future 
resurrection. They are living; living now; 
and full of life, not half living. As to the 
problems which we endeavor to carry over into 
the other world from this, the answer to them 
all is that we “know not the power of God.” 
We understand present forms of life; but not 
the forms of the life to come. 

The Pharisees brought to Him the third 
question. Pharisaism had robbed the simple 
religion of the prophets—doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly before God— of its 
simplicity, by dividing Judaism into schools 
and sects. Instead of concentrating their life’s 
energies on the one work of fulfilling God's law 
in life and in character, they frittered their ener- 
gies away in profitless debates. Among other 
questions they debated was this: Which is the 
greatest of the commandments? One laid 
stress on the moral, another on the ceremonial, 
law; one on the sacrifices, another on the Sab- 
bath, a third on ritualistic regulations concern- 


1 Bible study Lniee Lesson No. 37. Matt. xxii., 
15-46—xxiii. The International Lesson for Febru- 
ary 24 was treated in [he Outlook dated December 1. 


salem, .. 


method is rebuke, but its end is love. 


_ ing prayer and fasting, a fourth on ablu- 


tions, and so on, with many variations. To 
Christ there came some of these Pharisees, 
demanding that he declare himself. To which 
school did he belong? Which did he regard 
as the chief commandment? Much as nowa 
congregation might demand of a preacher, Tell 
us frankly, are you Baptist or Pedobaptist? 
Independent or Episcopalian? Calvinist or 
Arminian? Trinitarian or Unitarian? Christ’s 
reply sets all such schools and sects. aside. 
There is but one commandment—love. The 
consecration in love of the whole nature to 
God; the service in love, through all the life, 
of humanity—this is the whole duty of man. 
The critics of Jesus Christ retiring from 
their interviews discomfited, he addresses them 
a question respecting the Messiah whom they 
are expecting. “Whose son is he?” “The 
son of David ;” in the royal line; and coming 
—this is the natural deduction—to reinstate 
the kingdom of David. What, then, do they 


With the close of this chapter the battle 
between Christ and Judaism comes to its 
close. He has openly denounced the loveless 
religion which holds sway in Jerusalem. Its hu- 
miliated and embittered leaders are strength- 
ened in their purpose, and renew their plans of 
revenge. 


Lecture 


President Frost, of Berea College, will ad- | 
dress the Presbyterian Union of New York on 
Monday evening, February 25, at the Hotel 


‘Brunswick, on “ Kentucky’s Contributions to 


make of David’s inspired recognition of his — 


lordship and his supreme and mystical priest- 
hoad?! Clearly, in David’s inspired thought of 
the Messiah there was some one more than a 
successor to David, something in his anticipated 
reign of more than a mere reinstatement of 
David’s authority. The Pharisees cannot 
answer; their conception of the Messiah and 
his reign they cannot reconcile with the pro- 
phetic motif, which continually reappears, in 
melodic fragments, in the Old Testament, from 
Moses to Malachi. Official interpreters as 


they are of the Old Testament, they cannot. 


reconcile their conceptions of the Messiah and 
his reign with any intelligible conceptions of 
the Old Testament prophecy. 

Then Christ turns to his disciples and to the 
multitude, and, pointing to the self-constituted 


religious leaders of the people, launches into 


that philippic against them reported in the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew. It is 
directed, not against the Herodians, the cor- 
rupt politicians, not against the Sadducees, 
the materiatists and infidels, but against the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the leaders of Jewish 
orthodoxy. Limits of time and space forbid 
any interpretation of this address, but a few 
words may be said respecting the general 
spirit. 


for you, Scribes and Pharisees! The original 


‘ words may perhaps bear this construction, 


but it does not seem to me consonant with 
the structure and tone of the address. We 
may read it as a pure invective; a volcano of 
wrath untempered by love. But this does 
not consist with its close, ‘“‘O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
- how often would I have gathered 
thee as ahen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” I believe that its 
Christ 
has come to seek and to save the lost. He 
who recognizes himself and is recognized by 
the world as a sinner does not need rebuke; 
he needs counsel, hope, courage. He knows 
already that the way of transgressors is hard, 
but he knows not how to find a better way, or 
lacks the courage to make the effort. To the 
publicans, the harlots, the drunkards, in short, 
the recognized “sinners,” Christ does not 
speak in words of condemnation. He shows 
them a way of escape, and reaches out a hand 
to help them to take it. But the man who 
thinks he is virtuous because he is religious, 
who devours widows’ houses and satisfies his 
conscience with long prayers, who pays tithe of 
mint and anise, and #% compromises for omit- 
ting judgment, mercy, and faithfulness, whose 
religious zeal is all expended in making prose- 
lytes, so that he has none left for making 
character, who, in short, is incased in an 
armor of self-conccit, can be saved only by 
being humiliated. He must te disrobed and 


unmasked before the public; must be made 
to see himself as otherssee him; must be told | 


to his face what others have said behind his 
back, and told it in public that he may he 
numiliated. The self-conceited man can be 
saved only as his self-conceit is punctured. If 
the reader will compare the fifteenth chapter 
of Luke with the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, he will get some light on the ques- 
tion when the follower of Christ should preach 
the Law and when the Gospel, whom he 


1 See Psa. cx., to which Christ refers. 


We may read it as a lament: Alas_ 


_ should encourage and whom he should rebuke. | 


Patriotism.” Tickets can be obtained from 
Mr. F. A. Booth, 19 East Sixteenth Street. 
President Frost is one of the most individ- 
ual speakers of the day in thought and manner. 
It is understood that in this address he will 
bring out some fresh and interesting matter _ 
in regard to Kentucky’s greatest son, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. : 


—That remarkable child, Helen Keller, is 
far better informed than most girls of her age, . 
although she is both blind and deaf. She was 
dumb also, but hes now been taught to speak. 
Her sense of touch has been developed to the 
highest capacity. Passing her hands over a 
dead-mask of Keats the other day, she ex- 

ressed her admiration for the evidences of 
intellect which she found there, and even detect- 
ed the smile that parts the lips of the dead 
t. A bust of Napoleon Bonaparte was then 
given to her. . After.passing-her-hands-over it 
she recognized the features of the great warrior, 
and remarked that she supposed the bust must 
have been done during the Emperor’s years of 
victorious conquest, for the expression was 
less anxious than in the bust of Napoleon 


which she had seen a day or two before! 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


.“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO-SILICON . 


for 16 years and never found its Py 
SILVER 


for cl and lishi 
PLATE. n Chief Steward 
and ha 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used,.”—R. R. Morris, 
The above was found ip our mail. The 
writer is unknown tg The opinion 
is universal. Send tor sample. : 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, | 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N.'Y. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia | 
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Recreation Department 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. y. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
is noted for its dry, exhilarating atmosphere, and 
the comfort.and luxury of its numerous hotels. 
Easily reached by rail from New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

For information concerning this City-by-the-Sea, 
and time-tables from your home to this charming 
isle, write to the Recreation Department, The 
Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Half-Rates to New Orleans via the Seaboard 
Air Line 


For the benefit of oma to the Mardi Gras fes- 
tivities to be held at New Orleans, the Seaboard Air 
Line has made a special rate of $27.50 from Wash- 
in mares to New Orleans and return, which is just one- 
half the regular fare. 

Passengers ma 


Limited and al,” leaves New 
York a 3: :20 P.M.. the A. L. Express,” which 
leaves New York at 9 P.M., both of which trains 
reach New Orleans in forty hours. 
Tickets will be on sale February 22 to 25 (continu- 
et passage) with final limit of 15 days from date of 


** Tickets and further information may be obtained 
4 .s Ironmonger, E.P.A., 287 Broadway, New York, 


New York-Florida Special 
composed of Pullman vestibule sleepi 
sy librar ry, and observation cars, heated entire y 

by steam and lighted by electricity, daily 
Sunday, from New York and St. on Wileos, Flori 
via W ashington Richmend, Weldon 


ilson, Fayette- 
ville, Florence, Charleston, 


Savannah, and Jac on- 
ville. Only one night out and no extra fare charged 
wn the Atlantic Coast Line. 


California 
is the most delightful and most healthful winter 
resort in America. It also possesses the most novel 
attractions. It is reached most comfortably by the 
*“*Santa Fé Route,” the greatest railroad in the 
world. Send for free c w of illustrated 
book, * To California an A. Higgins, 
710 Monadnock Building, lg 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE (8th season). Personally conducted 
9. D. Cheney. M.D., and wife. Limited to 25 
sons; 75,2 visiting eight countries. Leave 
York O. D. Cueney, M.D., Haverhill, Mass 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe 
July 5, etc. All traveling expenses include 
Tickets for 
EUROPE 
Choice 
+ FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 
way, N. Y.; Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania 
Tes EUROPE 
PARTIES TO 
All Traveling Expenses Included 
** Majestic ” for tour of 100 days. Illustrated Pro- 
grammes Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 


or from New York by first-class steamers 

and dup. 

Send for Clark’s Bt Gazette, containing full 
and Erie R. R., etc. 
Will leave New York during the season oy eae 

by S. ing 
THOS. COOK & SON 


on April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26, , Jue 29, 
with m 
GOING ABROAD? 
Lines. First April 2 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


M.A A. Crosley of 786 Putnam Ave. 
Brooklyn, N will personally conduct her ei 

ew York Everything strictly first-class. 
Itineraries and address as above. 


POTTER’S UROPE 


TOURS TO 16th Year 


Four select summer parties leave in 
May and June. Unequaled arrangements. 
All Travel and Hotels first-class. Inclu- 
sive charge. For detailed Programmes 
see the World 

ourist Guide,’’ sent on receipt of toc. 


A. DePotter, 1122 Broadway, New York 


Tours and: Travel 


Tours and Travel 


KIMBALL’S | TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. sails from 
New Mey Tours cost to 75. Address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, a 


THE EVANGELIST’S TOURS 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 

2. Church Music Tour. 

Two unique and charming journeys, afford- 
ing Specialized Travel at the cost of miscel- 
laneous sightseeing. Address for particulars 
Tours Dep’t, THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Sq., N.Y. 


FLORIDA: 


SHORTEST” QUIGKEST FLORIDA 


TOURIST POINTS 


HUNTING*° FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS. TOURIST | ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND 


Gend for Map and Pampbiers# fo AO! "AC MAC DONEL. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 


Ma “$0 of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days: 
64 days: J Juve tour of 87 days. 
rou 


onal M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


GAZES TOURS 


BEST Berths by All Lines. 

ESCORTED Parties—INDEPENDENT Tickets 
to ALL Parts of the WORLD, 
Engjand, Scotland, Ireland, Write for 
France, Holland, Belgium, WHICHEVER 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy,|programme you wish. 
Nile, Turkey, Greece, FREE 
Holy Land. on application. 

ILLUSTRATED: Programmes of 38 different 
ESCORTED Parties for SELECTION. 

Send roc. for GAZE’S Tourist GAZETTE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1844) 
No. 113 Broadway, New York 
EARLY Application BENEFITS you. 
AND 


(org EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Nine Grand 

Tours for’9s. Special features. Select parties. 

lllustrated Itinerary.’’ H. S. Paine. 

M.D. :formerly of mmey?, Glens Falls, N.Y. 

EU ROPE IDEAL SUMMER TOUR. 
Seventh Private Party. 


with ar and Cost. 
Seva A. TOD » Corona (L. 1.), N.Y. 


une 20, 
nsive 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H.C. Townsenp, G.P.& T.A., Wm. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. - $391 Broadway, N.Y. 


we TRAVEL? 


It cost you ttle to Full 
will save you much. Send roc. to H. G 


TOURIST GAZETTE 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


SPECIAL 


FLORIDA 


Two Parties will 
leave New York in 
March for Complete 
Tours of 28 Days, 
y visits to Rd 

u 

John’s 


Rin 
late Winter 


Tam 
Park,Rockledge, Lake Worth, Resorts. 
Additional tous to Florida, and also to Cu 
Feb. 22; Tours to California in March and Ap 
to Alaska and - Yellowstone National Park 
in April and May 


Railroad and omen Tickets to all points. 
aeeea> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East 14th St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington St., Opposite School St., Boston. 
20 South TenthSt., Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Jamaica 


Mandeville, Jamaica, Ww. I. 


WAVERLY FAMILY HOTEL 
Open all the year 2,300 feet above sea-level ; 
finest climate in the Isl and ‘no malaria ; uti 
ovely scenery; 4 miles fro om railway station ; 
attached. Alread 
and American tourists. 


y large rgely patronized by 
nformation at The Outlook. 
M. E. MUIRHEAD. 


England 


England.—Miss Percy receives 

boarders by day er week. Her house is 

situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms - 
ress 32 Jesus Lane, bridge, Eng 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. aie BILICKE & co. 
NA, CAL. 


HOTEL GREEN PASAD tion. 


ts. Oc tire block. So 
GREEN, Owner. HOLMES. Mer. 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the’sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view ot Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley and the Sierra re Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator, Hot-water heating. 

A home to spend a winter in a mild cmanaee. amid sun- 
fruit, and flowers. Street edoor. Ad- 
dress D. PAINTER. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colo redo , sent 
00 Bg Colorado prings, sent pent on 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE Prirteenth St. bet. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. cbmogs hotel ; central loca- 
tion; convenient to cars and interests no 
Terms, § 50 to $2.50 per 


Wasein GTON, D. C., Mass. Ave. and Tenth 

Street. Convenient central location near four car 
lines. Transients desiring board at $1 to per day in 
private ae address 
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Florida 


Flori da TAMPA BAY 


HOTEL 
THREE SEMINOLE 

LEADING 

HOTELS 


WINTER PARK 
circulars and other information a 


THE INN 
KING) Manager, Tampa, F 


PORT TAMPA 
261 Broadwa 


The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 
Special Rates in December and January 


ly to. J. H. 
t System 


agoon. 
Illustrated booklet from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An ideal country for a winter cottage. 


New Brick Hotel. 
ments. so T 
Open July to Ft 


‘The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old Treasury site in the most charming ats 
of the‘South, J. ‘TI. SKILES, formerly of Luray Inn 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


dations for 500 


oven. All modern improve- 
S, Bethlehem, N.H. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Located in a healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Georgia 
HOTEL 


Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


Maryland 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Place, 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and- Chesa Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Springs served 


without c For illus address 
extra charge. For il TER STOR 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
wight on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Sea-water baths in the housg, bse By ated book- 


SONS. 


HADDON. HALL City 


All Ble meg ne cold 
or, steam heat, sun 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. 
steam heat; filtered water; sun and 


music rooms. CHAMBER RS & H 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with f valid 
the comforts ofa fst class guie | 
ele 


M ctricity, rate or or circulars. 
H, BUL 


Paimetto Forests and a Broad Tropica 
L 


61:00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
ols 


All hotels and boarding-houses in Florida 
ave represented in the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Outlook, which zs ready to 


send the circular of any hotel or jae 


house and information as to any locality. 


home and time-tables of any or 
all-roads or steamer lines may 
be had. Every reader of The 
Outlook who 7s going to Flor- 
tda should ask the Recreation 
Department for 
No charge ts made. 


The routes 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
| 13 Astor Place, New York 


_ New Jersey 


New York 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD New 


road of New Jersey, foot of Labesty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M} 1345, 3:40, 4:40 P 


Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL ss: PINES 


Lakewerm New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful pistons along historic Toms River. 
Excellent 


s. 
Lots at very. low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitabl 
Titles insured free of c 
Maps, circulars, etc. 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 iicaiuiee. New York 


to buyers. 


New York City 


: ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER & 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and s 
ortable invite repose, = 


| THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and ——— 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 
The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 


Recently enlarged by a new and handsome a ee 
olo 


Decorati “Witt 


Decotation in in ois 


ife-extending location; homes, health in 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for. 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal 
perienced hysicians. 
Main building 

proof. For illustrated 
address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secre 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


palar resort for health, chan 9 Hest, or yecreation 
all electric. pug, re eam, sun- 
00: 
waters and winter sports. 


and promen; ont 
tonic air. 


Electricit ths and all th appli 


North Carolina 


“INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and _first- thoroughly cen- 
trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 


Excellent facilities for travelers to break their i joare 
in either ction. On direct line of Southern cies 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the: 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 430 P.M., daily, by. through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ‘**‘ LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class 1n all appomtments. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 


R N. C., South ot Asheville 
emarka ealthful ; mountain scenery, 
e mild, dry climate: 


South Carolina 
“New Charleston Hotel ” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND ssi 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of highest with the 


tire devoted to lavishl lic Rooms 
and Rotunda. under the directions of French 


d Rotun 
Chef. Families in Florida uld 
to revisit historic Sumter picturesque Magno 


BT other advertisements in this department see 


ex-. 
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Pennsylvania 


W ALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 
A magnificent Wimter Resort in Southern 


Penna. Specialties: Neurasthenia and Insomnia— 
promptly cured without drugs. Circulars free. 


~ 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


—One of the 


To Let for the Summer =°r<,.2f_ the 


residences in Amherst, Mass. Every convenience. Terms 
moderate. Address-P. O. Box 203, Amherst, J 


3 Notes 


Mrs. C. F. Haskell has given twenty thou- 
sand dollars to the University of Chicago to 
establish a course of lectures in Bombay upon 
the relations of religions. 


The University of the City of New York 
has decided to maintain a summer school on 
University Heights from July 9 to August 17 
of 1895. The Charles Butler Hall dormitory 
building will be thrown open by the ee 
Trustees for occupation during that time. It 
is proposed to make this summer school a 
permanent feature of the University work. 
The course of instruction will be of the same 
nature as corresponding courses in the College 
proper. It is expected that teachers from the 
interior of the State will take advantage of 
' this opportunity. The school will be known as 
The Summer School of Science and Pedagogy, 
and the subjects presented will be Peda- 
gogy, Mathematics, Experimental Psychology, 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. In addition 
to these courses, special courses will be ar- 
ranged for teachers in secondary schools. 


There has been organized in New York the 
Federation of East Side Workers. The pur- 
pose of this Federation is to bring together 
in active co-operation all the church, charita- 
ble, and philanthropic workers whose labors 
are directed to that section of the city east of 
Broadway and south of Fourteenth Street. 
The Federation is divided into six commit- 
tees, the Executive, the Benevolent, the Sani- 
tation, the Labor, the Lecture. and the Build- 
ing Committees, with a possibility of the 
appointment of a Committee on Small Parks 
and an Education Committee. The Federa- 


of the Tenement-House Commission. This 
indorsement is given with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the needs of the tenement-house 
districts, and of ‘the practical value of the reme- 
dies suggested by the Tenement-House Com- 
mission. 


Fifty-Two-Week Feast! - 
HARPER’S 

» A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION g 

Zz for Young People Only 
Harper’s YounGc offers three prizes for S 

> the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which gp 
>, shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 72 
4 written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 


S; years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 
> First Prize, $560; second, $25; third, $25 


_ A NEW LONG SERIAL 
= SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE s 


» Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 7 
the Juveniles 


Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free 39 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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tion of East Side Workers indorses the report | 


NO Flies 


IN A HOUSE | 
WITH OUR 


WIRE SCREENS 


SPECIALTY : 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


WE Pay FREIGHT. | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
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When you need — 
a new 


hymn-book 


choose The Plymouth Hymnal 


Churches now using this book | 
speak of it in the highest 


terms 


This hymnal contains 6 38 hymns and 471 tunes, carefully selected from a list of over.5,o00 hymns and as many 


tunes; a department of Spiritual Songs which adap 


tional charge is made; together with Chants and Orders of Service. 


North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Plymouth Hymnal is, i 


the perfection among modern hymn-books. Ex- 
cellence, artistic, musical, and selective, is 


stamped on every page. (Rev.) 


Pastor North Avenue Congregational Church. 


1425 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I have examined it with great pleasure, and 
I consider it the best book for congregational 
singing that has yet been issued. 
R. Huntincton Woopmay, 
Musical Editor N. Y. Evangelist. 


Specimen pages free on application. Specimen (returnab'e) copies sent 
of churches contemplating a change in hymnals._  - 


n my judgment, 
more. 


F. Hyatt Situ, 


hear commendations of it. 
learning new tunes eagerly and singing them 
as we never did the old ones. 
but commendation to say of it. We are going 
to use it in the Y. P.S. C. E,, and are using it 
in a measure in the Sunday-school. | 
(Rev.) THEODORE P. PRuDDEN, 


ts the book for prayer-meeting use; a Psalter for which no addi- 


West Newton, Mass. 


We like the Plymouth Hymnal more and 
It grows upon our people. 


Daily I 
The people are 


I have nothing 


Pastor:Second Congregational Church. 


for examination to pastors and choirmasters 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. | 
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A Family Paper. 


About People 


—Mr. D. L. Moody, the evangelist, has just 
celebrated his fifty-eighth birthday. On the 
same day his mother celebrated her ninetieth 
birthday in the house at Northfield. Mass., in 
which she has brought up her children and in 
which she has lived for sixty-six years. Mrs. 
Moody is in good health, and superintends the 
work of her house every day. | 

— The sudden success of Mascagni in Ger- 
many has now been followed by that of Hum- 
perdinck. He is only forty years old, and for 
four years has been one of the professors at 
the Frankfort Conservatory. About a year 
ago his fairy opera, “ Hansel and Gretel,” was 
brought out, and so immediate was its success 
that since then more than thirty German 
opera-houses have produced the work. The 
story is based on Grimm’s familiar tale. 

—The new Judge-Advocate-General is a son 
of the able publicist, Francis Lieber. Like 
his father and two brothers, General Guido 
Norman Lieber has also had his war experi- 
ence. He served gallantly throughout the 
civil conflict, and rose from the ranks to a 
lieutenant colonelcy. In 1867 he was trans- 
ferred from the infantry to the army depart- 
ment of Judge Advocates, having charge of 
the administration of military law. Francis 
Lieber, before his exile, fought with Bliicher 
against Napoleon at Ligny and Waterloo. 

—Mr. E. A. Abbey’s studio is at Fairford, 
some distance from Oxford. It is large enough 
to accommodate the American artist’s huge pic- 
tures, some of which are thirty feet long and 
eight feet high. Mr. Abbey is now in this coun- 
try. As is well known, he has taken the subject 
of “ The Quest of the Holy Grail ” to depict on 
the walls of the Receiving-Room in the new 
Public Library of Boston. The Library will 
also contain frescoes by Messrs. Sargent, 
Whistler, and Puvis de Chavannes, and sculp- 
ture by Messrs. St. Gaudens, Macmonnies, 
Martiny, and French. | 

—Sefior Daniel Vierge, the great Spanish 
illustrator, has for a long time been a vol- 
untary exile from his native country. He 
lives at Boulogne-sur-Seine, a Parisian suburb. 
Sefior Vierge himself is a tall, stalwart man, 
prematurely broken down, however, by pa- 


ralysis. _His right side is practically useless, . 


but he accomplishes drawing as easily with his 
_ left hand as he ever did with his right. For 
the rest he is compelled to rely on his wife’s 
interpretation of the almost soundless move- 
ment of his lips for the understanding of his 


- every wish, et all day long he sits in his 


studio cheerily working with Madame Vierge 
at his side. She is her husband’s alter ego. 
—Sir Algernon Borthwick, the owner of the 
London “ Morning Post,” has accomplished a 
very remarkable feat in persuading his con- 
servative clients that a high-class daily paper 
can make more money when sold at a low price 
than at a high one. Against the opinion and 
,advice of everybody, he had sufficient faith in 
the profitable outcome of his plan to turn his 


paper from a threepenny into a penny sheet. | 
At the time of this transformation the “‘ Morn- | 


ing Post” was worth about forty thousand 


dollars a year. Since then its yearly profits | 


have jumped to a quarter of a million. 

—The appointment of Mr. Herbert Putnam 
to be Librarian at the new Boston Public 
Library is universally conceded to be an ideal 
one, though Mr. Putnam is still a surprisingly 
young man to fill so important a post. He is 
only thirty-four years of age, and is the young- 
est son of the founder of the well-known pub- 
lishing house of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
He graduated from Harvard in the class of 


83, after which he spent a year at the Colum-. 


bia Law School. He then took charge of the 
Minneapolis Athenzeum, and afterwards, when 
the Minneapolis Public Library was organized, 
he was chosen as its head. His management 
was so remarkably successful that when he 
left Minneapolis its library was fifth in point 


of circulation among the public libraries of the 


United States. 

—Agassiz, Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell 
in turn preceded Dr. Holmes in presiding over 
the monthly dinners of the famous Boston 
Saturday Club, which the late Judge Hoar 
said was the best of allclubs. At one of those 
occasions Dr. Holmes related the following 
incident : 

ust forty years ago I was whi ped at school for 
a ht pa i h 
my $, SO 
where the blood had settled, and for a fortnight my 
hands were stiff and swollen from the blows. The 
otter day an old man called at my house and inquired 
forme. He was bent, and could just creep along. 
When he came in, he said: “‘ How do you do, sir? 
Do you recollect your old teacher, Mr. ——-?”’ i did, 
perfectly! He sat and talked awhile about indifferent 
eo but I saw something rising in his throat, 
and I knew it was that whipping. After a while he 
said: *‘ I came to ask your torgiveness for whipping 


you once when I was in anger; haps you have 
forgotten it, but ‘I have not.” It ed upon 
| pa mind all these years! He must be rid of it be- 


ore lying down to sleep peacefully. 


Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc., should 
supplied with Brown’s Bronchial 
roches. 


| 


Sabun— 


WHAT’S THAT? WHY, 
THE PERSIAN FOR 
SOAP. 


Constantine’ 
Pine Tar Soap 


Persian Healing © 


“NEEDS NO INTERPRETER 
“OF ITS PECULIAR MERITS 
‘OTHER THAN ONE WHO 
“HAS USED IT FOR THE 
“COMPLEXION OR IN THE 
‘‘ BATH AND NURSERY. AND > 
“IT ALWAYS IS JUST WHAT 
“ITS FRIENDS. SAY. IT Is. 
THEY HAVE RECOMMEND- 
‘ED IT FOR YEARS. ASK 
“YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT.” 


A Teeth Saver 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Use it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 

all other great inventions, it’s “an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the_only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on 

Floren 


ce Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass, 
YOUR 


AINTRoérs 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


the surface of other and will last four’ 
times Ban Beud tor 
sirculars. J Co., Jersey City, N. 


Samples Free 


The Price 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 

Ready 


and our guide, ‘“‘How to Paper and Econo- © 
my in Home Decoration,” to anyone who 
will send us a description of the different rooms they have to paper; what they 
are used for, their height, and the colors desired. Sts 

Over 900 Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 
offered by us for the best eight designs for Wall Paper last Fall. These 
Prize Designs are the Finest Productions of American Art. 
Are artistically colored, and will give a tone to your rooms that cannot be ob- 
tained from other papers. They are our exclusive designs and can be purchased 
ONLY FROM US orOUR AGENTS. 
—These Elegant Prize Designs, which are the Finest 
Wall P2pers to be had, will be sold by sample 
through the mail for 75 to 30 cts. per roll. GET THE BEST. 
In addition to these patterns we have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, Bedseome, Hals, Parlors, 
Offices, Churches and Public Bulldings, some of them as Low as 3 cents:a Roll. 

| Selling our Wall Paper. If you have the time to spare and will 

Agents Make Money take an interest in settle our Prize Designs and other pa 
send $1.00 for Agents’ Sample Books together with your references. In ordering, send to nearest address. 


41-43 W. 14th Street, NEW YORE. 
136-38 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Business World 


The Belmont-Morgan bond 
syndicate has thus far de- 
posited $11,000,000 in gold 
on account of its contract. Its bonds are 
already 115 bid. Thus the new bonds are 
tending to a 3 per cent. basis, which would be 
slightly under120. The possible profit to the 
syndicate is in striking contrast to the narrow 
profit on the two lots of § per cent. bonds dis- 

of in 1894. It will be remembered that 
the bulk of the first issue of last year was 
allotted at 117.223, the whole loan costing not 
quite 3 per cent. The transaction was made 
with hardly any profit to those who bought 
the bonds from the Government. The Stew- 
art syndicate bid 117.077 for the entire issue 
of last November, and, while 119 and 119% 
were obtained for the first amounts sold, the 
later history of the syndicate showed how 
little money there was in the whole transac- 
tion. Part of the present syndicate’s profit, it 
is true, should not be counted, because it is 
promised that half of the gold shall come from 
Europe and that none of the gold shall be 
drawn from the United States Treasury. This 
last bond issue has, of course, been the most 
salient feature in the transactions of the finan- 
cial world during the past week. The influ- 
ence upon foreign exchange has been to take 
quotations below the gold shipping point. We 
have witnessed, therefore, instead of an in- 
creasingly and alarmingly large gold export to 
Europe, a movement of gold into the Sub- 
Treasury, and shipments of the precious metal 
from England to the United States. Money 
on call has been kept well up to 2 and even to 
2% per cent.; this is due to the loss of nearly 
$25,000,000 in deposits shown in the state- 
ment of the New York City banks for the last 
fortnight. This in turn was due to prepara- 
tion for syndicate settlements. As to mer- 
cantile paper, many of the banks are not rep- 
resented in that particular market because 
of engagements with the Government bond 
syndicate, thus restricting the demand for such 
paper. The public is still uninformed as to 
the precise nature of the work which the bond 
syndicate has undertaken. The general rail- 
way stock and bond market has been in a ner- 
vous condition. In addition to uncertainty as 
to the ultimate effect of the plan already an- 
nounced and to the little hope of any financial 
legislation from this session of Congress, a 
certain feeling of depression set in from the 
disclosures affecting the Chicago and North- 
western Railway, resulting in a decline during 
the week of four points in the common and of 
six points in the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. Another potent factor tending towards 
lower prices is the condition of the anthra- 
cite coal trade. Nevertheless, the fall in the 
general average of all railway stocks has been 
half a point only, thus evidencing much in- 
herent strength in the“market. 


An interesting develop- 

- Gold Bars ment of the present gold 
versus Gold Coin _ situation has been the de- 
in cline of receipts of refined 

Foreign Exchange g0ld at the Assay Office. 
| This is on account of the 

fact that foreign banking houses have been 
buying refined gold directly from the agents of 
the Western refineries instead of taking coin 
from the Sub-Treasury. In this way it is esti- 
mated that fully $1,000,000 worth of refined 
gold has been diverted in the last month from 
deposit at the Assay Office. This gold is in the 
form of bars, properly stamped and guaranteed 
as to weight and fineness. As the foreign ex- 
change dealers are not able to obtain gold bars 
from the Government for export, and as the coin 
is subject to loss by abrasion in transit, indeed 
is often of light weight when withdrawn, as 


The. Government 
Bond Issue 


. instanced below, the exporters prefer to get 


gold bars, and are willing to pay a premium 
for them. The present premium is $1 on 
$1,000. Up to 1891 gold for export was sup- 
plied in the form of Assay Office bars, but in 
that year Senator Sherman introduced a reso- 
lution in Congress imposing a tax of forty 
cents on $1,000 for all bars taken for export. 
This, however, did not help matters much, for 
even with this tax thedemand kept up. Finally 
the Secretary refused to supply gold bars on 
any terms, and the provision still remains in 


force. The abrasion of gold has thus become 
a serious matter in foreign exchange dealings. 
As is well known, coins which have been a 
long time in use, or which have been continu- 
ally jostled against other coins, become lighter 
in weight by reason of continual rubbing. 
When it becomes necessary for a banker to 
export gold, he generally draws it from the 
Sub-Treasury. He may consign only coins of 
full weight, however, whereas he must take 
the coins given him by the Treasury official 
whether heavy or light. Hence in this way 


one banking concern, in order to get a million - 


good coin to export abroad, was recently com- 
pelled to draw two and a hali million dollars 
from the Treasury. The full standard weight 
of a gold dollar is 25.8 grains. 


Not only in grain must 

e recognize the in- 
creasing strength of 
Russian competition; also in petroleum we 
find that competition an active one. While 
our total petroleum exports last year reached 
a total of 894,000,000 gallons (an increase of 


Russian Competition 
with Our Petroleum 


23,000,000 gallons over 1893), it required a. 


great augmentation in the shipments of illumi- 
nating and lubricating oils to more than offset 
the decline in crude oil. ‘The cheaper product 
from Russia is supplanting our own in many 
lands, and so much has been said about this 
competition that it may be interesting to know 
where the Russian yield comes from. There 
is a remarkable oil belt all the way from the 
Sea of Azof to the Caspian, and also eastward 
of the latter sea. Most of the present yield 
comes from the peninsula of Apsheron, on the 
western side of the Caspian, near Baku. The 
Russian oil contains less hydrogen than that 
obtained here. So lately as in 1870, the 
naphtha from the oil-wells still flowed uselessly 
into the sea. After the Russo-Turkish war, 


however, a great change was manifest. Not 


only were Baku and Tiflis transformed, but 
also the Black Sea ports, Poti and Batum. 
The Poti-Baku railway -was completed in 1883. 
Tea and cotton were introduced into the new 
provinces. In ten years their population has 
more than doubled. Batum has now grown 
from a small village to a large town with mass- 
ive docks where steamers of 6,000 tons can 
lie and receive lading within thirty-six hours. 
Last year three hundred and twenty-five mill- 
ions of gallons of oil were exported. Pros- 
pectors have now discovered that large quan- 
tities of naphtha can be obtained in Siberia, 
both in the mountain ranges around Lake 
Baikal and in the Amur province. Though 


_the origin of petroleum is still a mystery, it is 


now supposed by some that there are vast 
masses of iron within the earth, containing 
carbon. On such iron the action of acids pro- 
duces hydro-carbons which are sometimes iden- 
tical with those of petroleum. The plausibility 
of this hypothesis has been increased by the 
fact that this iron has sometimes been brought 
to the surface of the earth by eruptions. 


The question of limiting the 
‘‘Sky-Scrapers” height of buildings in the 

metropolis is becoming a 
serious one. While the upper stories of the 
“towers” are indeed delightful from the 
abundance both of air and sun, the towers 
themselves shut out air and sun from our nar- 
row streets and from the lower stories of all 
the buildings thereon. The streets aré rapidly 
becoming nothing more than cafions. They are 
dark,damp, and unhealthy. It might be well that 
a law should come into operation compelling 
owners and constructors not to huild higher 
than two and a half times the width of the 
street. If this rule were followed out in lower 
Broadway, it might take a few stories off from 
the “sky-scrapers” recently erected. Build- 
ings have gone higher into the air than ever, 
since, owing to steel-cage construction, height 
no longer depends upon the size of the piers in 
lower stories. 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Some interest in life insur- 
$1,500,000 ance has been excited by 
LifeInsurance the publication in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat” 

of a list of the names of Americans who have 
an insurance of one hundred thousand dollars 


or over on their lives. The list contains the 
surprising number of 930 persons. Divided 
by States, Pennsylvania is at the head, having 
196 persons with a life insurance policy of one 
hundred thousand dollars or over. New York | 
comes next, followed by Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Michigan. The man who car- 
ries the largest insurance in the United States 
is Mr. John Wanamaker. His policies aggre- 
gate $1,500,000. No other man approaches 
this sum by half. Mr. Hamilton Disston has 
policies amounting to $600,000, while Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew and Mr. Havemeyer have 
half a million dollars. The largest insurance 
of any man in the public service is probably 
carried by Senator Sherman, whose policies 
aggregate $300,000. 


Our New 
Wheat Competitor 


A fortnight since we com- 
mented upon the fact | 
| that the unprecedented 
wheat export from the Argentine Republic 
was crowding ourown shipments. We find a 
further confirmation of that fact in a report 
to the State Department by Mr. F. H. Mason, 
our Consul-General at Frankfort, upon the 
German wheat imports for the past three years. 
In 1892 we shipped to Germany 6,300,000 tons 


_of wheat. The next year this declined to 
3,100,000 tons, and last year to but 3,000,000 


tons. Meanwhile the Argentine Republic 
seems to have gained about what we lost. The 
imports of wheat from that country into Ger- 
many in 1892 were only 600,000 tons, while in 
1893 they were 1,500,000 tons, and in 1894 
nearly 3,200,000 tons. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’ 
Building 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 


Philadelphia 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
arust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
=~ Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 

FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL sT., N.Y. 


WE All you have life 

ce may be wrong. you 

PAY wish to know the trath, send fw 

BOST- “How and Why,” issued by the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestout Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Office, No. 119 Broadway. 
Eighty-Third Semi-Annual Statement 
JANUARY, 1895 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


United Stocks (market .. 1,453,875.00 
nk, Trust Co., road Stocks and 
nds (market v 3,618,607.50 
State and Bonds value). 823,914.94 
Ponds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand...... 125,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 504,853. 18 
Interest due and accrued.............+.. 40,524.22 
$9,159,836.54 
LIABILITIES: 

Reserve Premium Fund......  ........ 369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims..... 720,119.76 

$9,159,836.54 

DIRECTORS: vi_P. Morton, Soars A. Hurlbut, 
R, Ford, Oliver S. Carter, Henry 


William Sturgis, J bhi 
Taber, Daniel A. Heald, David ‘McAl Andrew 

C. Armstrong, Cornelius N. Bliss, Edmund Holbrook, 
on H. Washburn, John H. Inman, Walter H. Lewis, 

rancis H. Le gett. Perkins, Elbridge 
orge Noyes, Lucien 
Warner ‘Vor. ‘Alfred F. Cross, Dumont 
Clarke, James B. Van Woert. 

DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, § Vice-Presidents. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, } Assistant Secretaries. 
We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing profits (earn- 
ing enough to pay 12% on its Common 
Correspondence solicited. 

Guar. LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO. 

anteed 11 & 13 WILLIAM STREET, New Vork 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
, 6% ga s, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to security and 
7% srespondence solicited. . 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
0 Seattle, Washington 

ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. Th 
double the i income of elderl ly people, and om 
are payable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y 


Investment 
Stock). Interest paid semi-annually. 
GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
interest payments. Best references, 
Annuity Bonds 
The Rialto 


is the favorite with the daintiest of house- 
keepers. This Pattern is furnished in the 
now so popular brand 


Sterling Silver Inlaid. 


Silver is inlaid in the back of the bowl and 
handle, giving ‘the service of solid silver. 
Guaranteed 25 years. Ask your Jeweler 
for these goods, or send to us for a sample 
set of six Tea Spoons. Price $2.75 


‘Each article is stamped on the back 
E. STEFLING INLAID 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A comp'ete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 


No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Ts a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear ofchain and greatly add to ease of run- 
It is far superior to anything heretofore offered 
cycli ists. 


2 


Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Armenian Question 


Some years ago the Turkish Prime Minister 
said that the way to get rid of the Armenian 
question was to get rid of the Armenians 
themselves. Whatever the provocation given, 
enough is now known, both as to the recent 
outrages inflicted by the nomadic Kurds and 
as to the Porte’s apathy in the matter, to arouse 
the sympathy of the civilized world. The 
Armenians have a claim not only upon civil- 
ized peoples (since they long defended Europe 
against Asiatic barbarians), but also a special 
claim upon Christianity, for theirs was the first 
national Christian Church. Yet their home 
is beyond the borders of Christendom, and has 
been for many centuries. To acquaint every 
one with their present pitiable condition, as well 
as to interest the public in the history, religion, 
literature, and folk-lore of Armenia, societies 
have been formed in various countries. Of 


8 | these societies perhaps the most important is 


the Anglo-Armenian Association, whose Presi- 
dent, Mr. Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P., 
justly remarks that his organization has a 
greater reason than ever for existing, for, so 
far from the Porte’s redeeming its pledges 
concerning Armenia, matters have gone on 
from bad to worse. Professor Bryce, the Asso- 
ciation’s late President, says : 

The present condition of the country is quite as 
bad as it has ever been at any time within living 
memory. Numbers of paces have been thrown 
into prison and some of them subjected to torture 
by the Turkish officials. Others have been sent to 
languish in exile. I might recount hundreds of 
cases in which innocent pose have been murdered ; 
in which Christian girls have been carried off by 
force from their parents and consigned to a harem, 
on the pretext that they had embraced Moham- 
medanism ; in which churches have been despoiled 
or defiled ; and all without any effort. or apparently 
any wish, ‘on the part of the Government to punish 
the guilty persons. Not only has the Turkish Gov- 
ernment made no efforts to put down the evils which 
exist, or to check the proceedings of the Kurds; it 
aggravates the disorders by depriving the Armenian 
people of weapons, while their persecutors are well 
armed. 

Coming to our own land, a year ago the two 
societies known as “ The Friends of Armenia” 
and “The Boston Philarmenic Association ” 
were joined together into one organization, 
“ The United Friends of Armenia.” The Presi- 
dent is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; the Vice- Presi- 
dents are the Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, the Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., Joseph Henry Allen, LL.D., 
Mr. Hatchik Krikorian, the Rev. S. J. Bar- 
rows, Messrs. Carnig Eksergian, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and W. D. McCrackan; the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows ; ; 
the Recording Secretary, Mr. M. H. Gulesian ; 
and the Treasurer. Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, 35 Federal Strzet, Boston, Mass. 


The best lamp in the world 
is bad enough, if you put a 
wrong - chimney on it. You 
want the “Index to Chim- 
neys.” 

Write Geo A Macbetk Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl ee tough 
glass. 


Her products ; useful and beautiful, new and 
old, in Seeds and Plants, are illustrated and 
described in our Catalogue for 1895 of 


Everything “tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9 x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
andalso send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


- 
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A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 2scts, 


To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will m 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child often years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for 25c. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
Sent FREE to all who order either collection. 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

434 YEAR. 


instructions given for culture. 


_a50 ACRES OF NURSERY. 


ten full-sized 


Also ten full-sized packets 


To 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 


the 
the 


FOR A GOOD HARVEST: 


If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. These — famous through many y 
have turned the tide of success towa 
are all that you lack. The whole story 


GREGORY'S SEEDS: 


Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1894—a book that helps ag = 

roblems of planting; sets you right — B.. doubt; gives in detail 

Os t farming knowledge right up to date. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Marblehead, 


sowers. Perha aa 
rda great many ps 


t’s free. Ask for it. 


WRINGCING WET 


Does your wring dry? Dothe 
rchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 


Clothes is a part of every wash.’ 
rolls wear well? Besure on both these points, when 


world, with a capital of ¢2,800.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information F 


Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 


as Mother ®& | 
‘ 
+ 
Cay % 
AMERIGAN WRINGER CO.. 
WA RRA Ds 
BBANERICAN wrinceRco. 
== V¥ FA FS A E* =. 
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Series of The Christian Union Pittsburgh. 
Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. New York. ° ? . e i. ead. Pure 
Entered as second.glass matter inthe New York BROOKLYN, barytes if you want Whit 
The Outlook: is a weekly Family Paper,con-] “grows. | White Lead is the best paint— barytes is 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- CORNELL : 
tion price is Three Dollars a year. payable in B ig f 
advance. | DAVIS:CHAMBERS, the poorest, is worthless. Barytes is often 
ubscriptions in the Uni ates, Ca | 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal Cincinnati. sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
Union add $1.56 for postage. FPAHNESTOCK, 
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Good Deeds 


The following is the bill of fare at the St. 
Bartholomew’s Mission, New York City: 
One pint of rich soup, two cents; big corned 
beef sandwich, two cents; one pint of coffee 
(milk and sugar), two cents; onecup of coffee, 
one cent; rice pudding, one cent; one plate 
of beans, one cent; one plate of soup, one 
cent; bread pudding, one cent. 


The fine new Y. M. C. A. building to be 
erected on a plot running through from Fifty- 
sixth to Fifty-seventh Streets, west of Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, will cost $165,000. 
The lots were paid for with the bequest of 
the late William H. Vanderbilt, which now 
amounts, with accrued interest, to $140,000. To 
this Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has added a gift 
of $25,000. 


The Maharajah of Mysore, who has just died, 
was the most progressive of all the Indian 
native princes. No part of British India was 
more advanced in the administration of justice 
or the protection of property than Mysore. It 
was, however, especially in the education of 
women that the Province set a splendid ex- 
ample to all the rest of India. The Maharajah 
was the first Hindu prince to establish a school 
for girls. 


In view of the great destitution reported 
from Nebraska because of the almost total 
loss of the corn crop (which, as every one 
knows, is the main crop of the State), a solid 
train-load of corn and meat, aggregating about 
$15,000 in value, has started from Atlanta, 
Ga., for relief, and another of even greater 
value will go from New Orleans. These efforts 
of the South to relieve the sufferers of the 
North are worthy of highest praise. It is also 
a great satisfaction that, for the first time in 
many years, the South should be able to offer 
such help. 


The Philadelphia “ Record” says: “ Three 
thousand notices will go out to American 
artists to-day informing them of the generous 
offer of a prize of $5,000 by William L. Elkins, 
of this city, for the best picture painted by an 
American painter, and stating the conditions 
under which the competition will be conducted. 
The direction of this interesting artistic rivalry 
will be under the control of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and the artists will be given ample 
time in which to put forth their best efforts. 
The exhibition of their works will prove one 
of the most interesting displays ever made by 
the Academy, and will greatly enhance the 
reputation of Mr. Elkins as a liberal and far- 
sighted patron of the fine arts.” 


Certified Milk 
Every dairy supplying our condenseries is und r 
supervision. Milk is produced under rigid hygienic 
rules. The Com — reputation is therefore a 
certificate of the absolute purity of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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BUFFALO 


Spring No. 2, for the Gouty Diathesis, Bright’s Disease, Etc. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler. of Paris a2 pat of Baltimore), Suggester 
oy Lithia as a Solvent for Uric Acid, says: : 
* Nothing that I could say would add 
to the waibicaown reputation of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
I have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism 
and Gout, and with this object I have ordered it to Europe, from Coleman «& 
Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in 
the Carbonate, the Nature’s 
in which it is found in of solution an 
division in water which has passed through Lepidolite and Spodumene Mineral 
formations.”’ 


Dr. William B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica 
in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 
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Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and in iseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 
I know of no remedy Its effects are 
at all comparable to marked in caus- 
ing a disappearance of albumen from the urine. In a single case of Bright’s 


ase of the Kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, and 
tobe its action in this "ones I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in 
certain stages of this disease. In pata ie especially that form of it in which 
there is an excessive production of acid during the process of nutrition, in 
some of the peculiar affections of women, and in Chronic Malarial Poisoning, etc., 
I have found it highly efficacious.”’ 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital: | 

Di of the 
In all cases of Bright's BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 
est service in increasing the quantity of urine and in eliminating the 


albumen.’ 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Beardsleys 


Picked-up by a new process. IN 
NO SOAKING, | 
NO BOILING, Pre a 
NO ODOR. | 
Makes most delicious Fish Balls and. Fish ; . 


(Cream, ready for table in 15 minutes. 10 , 4 
| tenis a package; all Grocers. There is i all | 
only one Shredded—that’s Beardsley’s. f 
| Made and guaranteed by 


3 J.W. Beardsley’s Sons, New York. 


are Money earners and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views illustrating popular and educational subjects. Send for catal 


ogue 
6 k St., New York; 50 Bromfield St.. Boston 
J.B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO; i3 L Post 3S. 
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A Family Paper 


EDUCATIONAL 
York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S 


Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 


York St., West).—Professional training 
geneyal teachers ‘and s ists: manual training, 
Science, E nglish form, yawing ana 
olor, his of art, domestic science, gener 


Connecticut 


ACADEMY for Bo Fairfield 
Conn.—Combines thorough gh ments 
training with the comforts of a genuine heune. 


FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th is requested. 
Mise & SARA ITH, Principal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Gigs, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the ‘“‘ City of Elm offers superior advantages in 

Finishing course of and in Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


Reference : the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF, 65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL, for GIRLS 


we work in English branches, "Greek. 
and 


Colle reparato 1 the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box Mrs. R. S, GRISWOLD. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Esse OR THREE CHILDREN personally 
cared for and taught with the children of a 
family near Boston. Modern methods and spirit. 
Address M. R. W., Box 5,086, Boston, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes 
A variety of Course 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


tow England Conservatory of Music, 


“(The Lead of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Tourjée. Faelten, Directo. 
Send for Prospectus, ng fal information, _ 


FRANK W. Haus, General al Mgr., Boston, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1895-96, three Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $350 each are offered to gradyates of 
ical Schools who intend to devote themselves 

to the These Fellowships are 
desi vanced Theological work 
of a high order. Applications, accompanied by testi- 
beg and specimens of work, must be made defore 
May rst, 1895, to ROBERT S. "MoRISON, Secretary 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


hristian Ministr 
1ed to encoura 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place nonin for Girls 
All Advanta New Vouk. 
rt in atts, 
The Cambri idge l. The cipal. Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie, 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal E@ecation, with 
for Colle French, Art, a 

LULWILER: Associate Prin 

4110 and 4112 Spruce 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 


EAR DRUM co., 
‘155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, 


Home Missionary Needs 


The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety began the year April 1, 1894, by reduc- 
ing expenditures about $75,000, of which 
$64,000 fell directly upon the field. This 
economy, due to the financial stringency of 


the times, proved a severe test to our Super- |. 


iniendents, and, coming at a time when many 
missionary churches were crippled in their 
own ability, has been a yet severer trial to 
pastors in the field. Justice to these men and 
their wives compels us to*say that they have 
borne the trial with patience and heroism. 
Many of them, from having the care of a sin- 
gle church, have cheerfully endured the toil of 
a circuit-rider, serving in some instances four 
or five different churches that the interests of 
the work might not suffer. The results on 
the field, we believe, will show that this sixty- 
ninth year of unparalleled perplexity and hard- 
ship will rank, when completed, with the most 
fruitful years in the Society's history. Our 
home missionaries have thus commended 
themselves anew, and in the face of great diffi- 
culties, to the confidence and support of the 
churches. 

At the opening of the year we owed to the 
banks $125,000. Our cash balance was $37,000, 
leaving net debt $88,000. Since then we have 
had to borrow $44,000 to meet current obliga- 
tions, making present indebtedness $169,000, 
less cash on hand $18,000, or a net debt on the 
first of February of $151,000. There has been 
during the first ten months of the year a grat- 
ifying gain in our receipts from contributions 
and legacies, but we shall still need to receive 


about twenty-five thousand dollars more dur- | 


ing February and March than was received 
during the same period last year in order to 
close the year without adding to our debt of 
March 31, 1894. 

This is our immediate and most pressing 
necessity. Will you not respond to its 
appeal? We, to whom you have committed 
the direction of the work, lay this statement 
of facts before you with the hope that the 
loving and all-wise Father will show you the 
way to increase your offerings ‘at this critical 
period. Remember it is your work, and the 
appeal is not for means to enter new fields, 
but to hold those already in our hands. 

By order of the Executive Committee, — 

JOSEPH BOURNE CLARK, 

WILLIAM KINCAID, 


Secretaries. 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


| Uniformity, 


Durability.. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


BORDEAUX'S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled *“* Secrets of the Toilet,”’ 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easi ucing.. an 
without paint. or 
rational method o 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Beylsten St., Boston, Mass. 


s, 


This information wen 


in real estate can be mage 3 in 
amount of money. 


Ferris’ 
Good 
Sense 


Corset Waist. 


Made toconform to the 


ages and shapes, 

infants toadults. Sold by 

all Leading Retailers. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manuf’rs and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, N N.Y. 


537 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wilt 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—tInformation about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with information as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be glad to 
hear from any reader cpacectene any first-class private 
house, wherever located enn e may know of personally. 

ashy preciated by other - 
Outlook _ readers. ATION DEPT., 
THE SUTLOOK. Rates Place, N. Y. 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 
ving a large tract of land in 
York, wish to secure a capable man to 
take charge of the property, eo as binge or tenant. 
Large, well-furnished house. are 100 acres. 


Best references required. , No. 8,544, 
care The Outlook. 

FOR SAL¥€.—For sale at lies the best repro- 
duction of the Ferris eel ever e tor “‘ The Midway 


aisance Entertainments.’”’ Will 12 to 18 persons. 
Send for particulars to Rev. A. C. GRIER, Racine, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL GRAY FLORIDA MOSS.—A 
t novelty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. 
@ package sent by mail to any address for ten cents. 
TUALF, wthorne, Florida. 
WANT ED-—A little girl to board in a refined family 
Healthful location, pleasant house. Good care, instruc-- 
tion, and sensible training at ple eB price. References. 
Address TEACH ER, Box 147, Williamstown, ’ 


FOR SAULE—tThe first ten volumes of Putnam’s 
Magazine and the first thirty-three volumes-of Atlantic 
Monthl y: ali handsomely bound in half calf. Inquire at 
154 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAFE and PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
n srowing suburb with small 

ANGELL, 354 
Fourth Ave., New Y 
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Jegrees given DY Dllege D DOLL SCACS. 
Circulars of Information, ‘*‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.’’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. a | 
natural beauty of the 
figure, and with regard 
to the most approved ; 
rules of health, to fit all 
AS 
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td Entirely new, scientific invention; diff- pd 
erent from ail other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortapvle and invisible 
j par drum in the world. Hundreds are 
eee «6 being benefited where medical skill has 
DRine ti failed. No string or wire attachment 


